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FORBIDDEN GROUND. 

WHEN Le roman (fun jeune komme paurre first ap- 
peared, in spite of the beauty, the wit and the 
charm that marked the narrative, it fell flat. Octave 
Feuillet turned to his wife for the explanation he could 
not give. She told him that it was too moral. Then 
Camors was published, characterized with much of the 
power of the earlier work, but replete with the most 
extreme immorality. It was as great a success as Le 
roman had been a failure. So that the criticism, whether 
uttered in a vein of sarcasm or with all seriousness, was 
based upon an intimate knowledge of the French taste. 
That this opinion was a just one, no one who has read the 
two works in question can doubt. And since Camors, 
although inferior, was successful when Le roman failed, 
it seems that the former's immorality must have been the 
touchstone of the public favor. 

I have thus, in a comparatively light and trivial manner, 
decoyed the unsuspicious reader up to the tremendous 
ambuscade of platitudes and generalizations I have 
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planned for him. Perhaps I have already intimated the 
subject I wish to discourse upon, in a general and imper- 
fect way, — the tendency exhibited through some chan- 
nels of public thought toward that which I have chosen 
to characterize as forbidden ground. That such is the 
absolute tendency of modern society, or that the course 
of our present Social system is directed toward immor- 
rality, I by no means assert. Yet it does seem that 
there is a certain immoral spirit or element, call it what 
you will, in some of our institutions which are regarded 
both as an index and an exponent of public opinion, since 
we generally ascribe their origin to the popular taste. 
Perhaps in this particular case their existence and their 
complexion is independent of society. I am inclined to 
believe that it is. 

I think that we often congratulate ourselves that we 
are free from the coarseness that has been so prominent a 
characteristic of other periods — that wicked Laurence 
Sterne or Fielding, or even Richardson, have no imitators 
in our present day, in boldly terming a spade, a spade — or 
that Jenkins, with all his faults and ambition, cannot pro- 
duce such a plain, unvarnished tale as the one de 
Grammont has told us in his memoirs — and rightly ; but 
when we go further and assert the general purity of our 
reputable literature, we, perhaps,.are a little more partial 
to our times than we should be. 1 am by no means ready . 
to assert that an element which is not evident in all its 
completeness to our superficial view, does not exist, or 
that because it is not patent to our observation except 
with gloss or commingling of artificial sentiment, that it 
is not a prominent feature in some of the institutions of 
the present day. While it has lost the speciousness that 
was its characteristic in one age and substituted in this, 
subtilty, is it not an open question whether it is not more 
injurious in the guise of propriety than in its own garb? 

Modern poetry and the modern drama seem to repre- 
sent most completely this element in their construction. 
I refer to that termed the latest school of poetry, of 
which Swinburne and Dante Rossetti, in England, and 
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Joaquin Miller and Walt Whitman, in America, are the 
best known representatives. I am aware that it is a broad 
classification that can include Swinburne and Walt 
Whitman, but they at least appear to exhibit the charac- 
teristic in question. These poets write as though they 
held the pulse of public opinion, and ventured just so 
far as is possible within the bounds of oiir estimation of 
propriety. Every expression must be tense, every figure 
vague and yet bold in its vagueness. The expansion 
of an idea, even pure in itself, strikes us with its strong 
suggestiveness. Let anyone read the majority of the 
productions of these writers without previous knowledge 
of their conceded position in literature, and I question 
whether he would not give the verdict of strong disap- 
proval. 

But we are told this is genius, this is the true poeti- 
cal spirit. It may be genius. But in this case genius 
consists in the knowledge of how far one may transgress 
without imputation of immorality, and the true poetical 
spirit seems to consist in the utter lack of the delicacy 
that has prompted other writers to avoid such subjects. 
Brilliant imagination, command of language, beauty of 
figure and expression, even if we do write them in cap- 
ital letters, do not excuse a man from a moderate regard 
of propriety. Every effort appears directed toward this 
one peculiarity. Every other element is comparatively dis- 
regarded. It seems to be a canon of this new school that 
the very fact that such and such an expression is produced 
in metrical form, makes amends for the purity which is 
eminently absent. In fact, it seems to be no exaggeration 
to say that they virtually assert that purity is the metre 
of prose composition. No doubt they imagine that their 
verse will elevate, will ennoble, subjects which from their 
very nature are tabooed by society. If we protest, we 
are told that we cannot understand nor appreciate the 
true beauty and genius in the poet's 'expression. In a 
word, the whole power of this new school seems to rest 
in extravagant expression over hitherto forbidden sub- 
jects. Vice ceases to be vicious when their genius touches 
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it. They take from woman her virtue and then eulogize 
her. They debase that they may elevate. 

These writers may have the purest motives and the 
most unsullied purpose. But the world is not yet edu- 
cated up to their purity, and the world suffers, not gains, 
that they are so much purer than we are. Honi soit qui 
mal y pense is all very well, but, however pure their pur- 
pose may be, they bring before us tangible forms that 
offer no alternative to our imagination. The forced, arti- 
ficial sentiment, the tendency to exalt the debased because 
it is debased, — and therein lies the difficulty of the feat, — 
are but blemishes in their work. It is universally con- 
ceded that thcire is much merit in these productions. 
The Atalanta in Calydon of Swinburne is a gem. Walt 
Whitman, eulogized by Emerson and abused like a pick- 
pocket by every penny-a-liner, shows wonderful develop- 
ment of poetical power in many of his productions. In 
obedience to the rule of Quintilian, a mob of fanatics and 
poetasters of Bavii and Maevii appears, which mistakes 
sensuality and extravagant expression for the secret of 
success, and which, following only the false steps of their 
leaders, produce volumes of trash full of empty sound 
and tawdry nonsense, false metres and false sentiments. 
These men fancy themselves poets in the utter obscurity 
of expression and in the extravagance of their own 
audacious utterances. They could no more write poetry 
than they could dramatize Newton's Principia. 

Perhaps undue prominence is attached to this single 
peculiarity. In the very nature of such a discussion, it is 
natural that it should be, but this is no exaggeration of a 
petty fault ; it is rather the singling out of the most 
prominent feature of these productions. 

There is a certain indefinite connection between the 
drama and the novel. In this century the drama has fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the novel, as previously the 
novel supplemented the drama. But now there exists 
this great difference, that our novel is our own ; our 
modern drama is for the most part borrowed. So that 
the novel and the drama may possess totally different 
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sentiments. A great many of the plays that gain popular 
favor now-a-days are written with a range of purpose as 
great as that memorable one that Mr. Vincent Crummies 
wished Nicholas Nickleby to write, in order that he 
might specially introduce a real pump and two washing 
tubs. That is, Stage effect is of the first importance ; then 
Grammar, Language and Sentiment are necessary, but 
insignificant accompaniments. It is not this style of dra- 
matic composition that I wish to notice, but that higher 
class termed the modern society plays, of which '* Led 
Astray ** and ** Diane de Lys ** are fair specimens. 

The majority of these plays are regarded as studies of 
the present French society. If they are founded upon 
such a basis, the polite world of France has advanced to 
a degree of refinement that has no parallel with us. 
These plays, written by men like Feuillet and Dumas y?/y, 
are naturally brilliant, epigrammatic and fascinating. But 
the moral influence cannot fail to be injurious, since the 
foundation of this class of drama is an immoral one. The 
origin of the plots of such dramas is an ancient one. It 
is to be found in the twentieth chapter of Exodus. If 
these pictures are what they purport to be, then they are 
the strongest condemnation of the basis of French society, 
Le Mariage de conv^nance. Rarely is there any actual viola- 
tion of propriety ; rarely is the denoument anything but 
eminently proper and moral. But it is the discussion, 
deliberation and questioning upon the subjects, which 
emanate in the progress of the drama, that cause us to 
be as Gods, knowing the good and the evil. Take the 
" Diane ** of Dumas Jils, for instance. In this plav, 
" Diane,*' to all intents and purposes, guilty, is held up 
to our view as a martyr, while our sympathies in every 
possible way are claimed for the man who interferes be- 
tween " Diane *' and her husband, while the latter's 
natural indignation is distorted into brutality, and every 
turn in the plot, every speech in the play, is made to 
sanction, excuse and even applaud the actions of "Diane.** 
Such plays, even if they do lack the broadness of Far- 
quhar, are much more insidious in their influence ; and 
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although in this time ladies do not attend the theatre 
masked, as they did in his period, it is because they once 
thought fit to conceal what they now reveal — their blushes. 
But as I have said, we are told that these hold the mir- 
ror up to nature, inasmuch as they represent French 
society. However this may be, it does not alter or 
excuse the fact that through the medium of this drama, 
French society becomes a factor in the formation of our 
own. No one admits that these are pictures of our mod- 
ern society, any more than any one denies that their 
influence is of the most negative character. Excuses are 
offered. Delicate distinctions are drawn. But it is not 
right that lessons should be taught us that necessitate 
an antagonism between our sympathy and our judgment, 
that try to convince us that our sympathy and not our 
judgment is rightly directed. 

I have thus, in a very superficial and hasty manner, 
touched upon an objectionable feature in some of our 
modern literature. The very fact that much recent poe- 
try and most all English prose is characterized with a 
spirit of purity, deters me from any general conclusions 
But, nevertheless, such a spirit as I have mentioned is, 
and is to be regretted. I do not wish to conclude after 
the fashion of Commencement speakers, who, as some- 
body remarks, threaten general ruin, anarchy and despair 
if a reformation does not immediately set in. By no 
means. 1 only say that such an unnecessary and evil 
factor in some branches of our present literature should 
be eradicated. 

I can only trust that ** The New Zealander who stands 
on the broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the 
ruins of St. Paurs,** exploring, does not exhume ** Laus 
Veneris,** or " Diane de Lys,** and write our history 
therefrom — deductively. I trust this is not in poor taste. 
Certainly, discussion is permissible upon an element that 
so many practically excuse. 
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SIN AS AN EDUCATOR. 

HAWTHORNE'S idea of sin is novel and startling. 
And yet, his method of representing transitions of 
the mind from a previous mental condition to the phenom- 
enal result is so natural that his views must be well re- 
ceived. Appreciating, however, the fact that Hawthorne 
himself treats the subject as a speculation, we are entirely 
free to estimate its value for ourselves. The workings of 
sin are delineated in many of his characters, ** Zenobia,*' 
" Hester Prynne," "Arthur Dinsdale,** — but these bear 
more directly upon moral than intellectual consequences. 

Of the " Marble Faun ** we would speak particularly. 
It was, no doubt, written with the direct object in view 
of expanding the theory of sin as an educator. Dona- 
tello is introduced as a creature in the form of man, but 
deprived of manly depth and emotions ; a joyous being 
free from care, incapable of the mind's perplexities. 

Through a chain of circumstances he becomes linked 
with Miriam in the murder of her tormentor, in a "mar- 
riage bond of crime." By degrees his mien and conver- 
sation give evidence of an internal transformation. De- 
jection is at first noticeable, but, soon, the intellect shines 
forth strong and clear, and Donatello has become a rational 
thinker. Vigor and energy are infused into his veins. 
The studies of his friends, to which he had formerly been 
listless, now receive his attention. Nor is his countenance 
free from the general indications. 

The effect of guilt upon this Faun appears to be the 
abstract culmination of the plot. But, near the conclu- 
sion, an interview between Miriam and Kenyon is the 
only open avowal of the author's idea. Kenyon conjec- 
tures as to the possibility of sin having developed Dona- 
tello's intellect, whereupon Miriam entreats her compan- 
ion not to tread such atheistic ground. 

In this casual manner Hawthorne speculates upon the 
influence of sin in the case of a man hitherto innocent. 
However chimerical such a view may seem, still, sin has 
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repeatedly served as an educator, and in two ways. By 
far the most common method is on the principle that 
" one must be a hero to understand a hero.*' It is the 
case of a man thoroughly reformed after a sinful period 
of his existence. That this previous experience must be 
ofttimes invaluable, there can be no doubt, enabling the 
reformer, as it does, to vividly describe scenes, incidents 
and haunts of vice, gifting him beyond all others with 
force and magnetism. Where else could Gough obtain 
his inspiration but from recollections of former bondage ? 
Some most eloquent sensational preachers are " prodigal 
sons,*' reinstalled in the fold, deprecating their previous 
life to others. Examples are unnecessary. Past history 
and daily life are coincident in their testimony. 

Let us, therefore, turn to the second point — continuous 
sin, under which system one pursues evil during a whole 
life-time to his intellectual culture. From this part of the 
discussion sin of principle and of purpose must be 
excluded, since the relation between a cold-blooded, cal- 
culating machine and real educational advancement is not 
obvious. But sin of passion, though it seem impractical, 
has been in a few particular instances quite a literary 
motor. , Goethe's weakness was love, which he cultivated 
assiduously, though always as a subordinate to his genius. 
Now when the laxity of his morals permitted closer rela- 
tions with the object of his passion, he still converted the 
experience into literary capital. Steadily did he increase 
his proficiency -in the study of woman, until in the por- 
traiture of female character he surpassed Shakespeare. 
Perhaps a more perfect instance of an habitual sinner 
becoming by his sins an intellectual success, is the life of 
Byron. . For he was born with violent passions, and not 
especially endowed with the powers of intellect. The 
first volume of his poems give no evidence of his subse- 
quent brilliancy, and at that time his bad qualities had 
not become fixed. Later he entered upon a life of pro- 
fligacy at London, and then he produced his famous 
** Childe Harold." During a visit to Italy, he reached 
the maximum of his vice and, simultaneously, of his 
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genius, when he wrote " Don Juan," the most sublime 
and most obscene of his productions. Byron had aimed 
at being a man of the world and an eminent poet. This, 
to his own unhappiness, he thoroughly accomplished, and 
the one intensified the other. 

What, then, are we to infer? Is it possible that sin may 
not only perfect us in our literary pursuits, but that it 
may systematically develop talent in some direction, as 
in the case of Byron? Will you thus utilize the devil? 
Oh, no ! Fear nothing. Our few imperfect remarks were 
not designed to hurl into commotion the theological 
world. These abstract reflections cannot be of practical 
use. Who knows but Byron might have been infinitely 
more famous had he entertained higher moral sentiments ? 
In Goethe, too, throughout all his works, the absence of 
the religious element is keenly felt. And as for the 
** Marble Faun," it is only fiction. Donatello might have 
been struck by lightning with the same result. O, T. B. 
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BARCAROLLE. 

The gondolier, in music clear, 
His lady-love is serenading 
From his gondola, while his soft guitar 
In tinkling sweetness is persuading 
The sleeping maiden, with visions laden, 
To quickly rise and hear his sighs ; 
While night and fall of ripples, all 
Make music more than musical. 

Awake, my love ! though stars above 

In witchery are peeping, 
Far more I prize the starry eyes 
That now are veiled in sleeping. 

And while he sings, how sweetly rings 

The melody ; now rises firmer 
The barcarolle ; and now a lull 

As soft as an ^Eolian murmur ; 
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Now madly sighing with love, now dying, 
And soft and low, and sweet and slow. 
And low again ; 'tis almost pain 
To hear the gondolier's refrain. 

Awake, my love ! though stars above 

In witchery are peeping. 
Far more I prize the starry eyes 
That now are veiled in sleeping. 

She wakes, she hears ; her ravished ears 

Are drinking all her lover's praises ; 
They send a start to her little heart ; 

With noiseless steps she steals, and raises 
The curtain slyly, and peeping shyly, 
The teasing sprite hides with delight ; 
Smiles at the strain with mock disdain, 
' And pouts her lips and smiles again. 

Awake, my love ! though stars above 

In witchery are peeping. 
Far more I prize the starry eyes 
That now are veiled in sleeping. B. w. d. 
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ITALY. 

ITALY has attracted the pen of writers both of prose 
and poetry for many centuries. Historians studying 
her career, travelers wandering through her territories, 
poets residing in her cities, and devotees of art and sci- 
ence looking upon her contributions, have all borne wit- 
ness of her many glories. If one sifts from the great 
variety of attractions which are attributed to her, those 
which are less prominent, there are left the four grand 
features which characterize Italy, antiquity, power, art, 
beauty. Rome, Florence, Naples! These are Italy! 
Rome, whose very origin is lost in the mists of antiquity, 
and who in later days was called the ** Mistress of the 
world ;** Florence, the birthplace of art in Europe, and 
Naples, whose many beauties and attractions have caused 
her to be named the " Land of smiles,** may well be called 
Italy. Let one now study each of these cities separately 
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and he cannot but realize the analogy between Rome and 
antiquity and power, Florence and art, Naples and beauty. 
Nor can he but be impressed with the importance of each 
and with the grandeur of Italy through them all. 

It is impossible to find one idea which corresponds fitly 
to Rome. Antiquity and power represent her well. For 
although other ideas, when Rome is mentioned, force them- 
selves on one's mind, yet they are not so inseparably con- 
nected with her as either antiquity or power. Founded 
many centuries before Christ, built and rebuilt several 
times with her crumbling palaces and mouldy tombs, 
Rome surely is antique. It is impossible to spend a few 
days there without one's imagining continually that he 
is living at some early stage in the world. Sometimes he 
thinks he is about to visit a gladiatorial exhibition at the 
grand Coliseum ; again in his thoughts he is a persecuted 
Christian, wandering through the windings of the dismal 
Catacombs ; and again, when driving on the Appian way, 
he expects momentarily to happen on Cicero. Every- 
thing about one recalls the past and there is little which 
suggests the present. A vast number of wonderful epochs 
of history rush upon one, and while staying in Rome it is 
beyond one's power to rid his mind of this idea of past 
time. Everything bears the mark of age in the city, and 
it represents this idea of antiquity preeminently in Italy. 
Power is as characteristic of Rome as antiquity. The 
most important city of the world in former days, with 
the memories still alive of what it was to be a Roman 
citizen, of what was the strength of the Roman army, — 
that this semblance of power should linger about Rome, 
is not strange. Her great men and many authors, such 
as Pliny, Caesar, Cicero, Virgil and Horace, have con- 
spired in a great degree to make her powerful. The 
possessor of buildings, which are the pride of all men, — 
St. Peter's, covering twenty acres of ground, with whole 
families living on its roof; and the Coliseum, said to have 
seated eighty-seven thousand spectators, — her grandeur 
and power must be felt. In modern times, as the ecclesi- 
astical head of the Church, she has regained some of her 
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former glory, and now, as the capital of Italy, she seeips 
to be on th^ road to a brighter future. When one has 
seen Rome he feels as though he had seen a city of an- 
tiquity and one about which there were more traces of 
grandeur than about any other in the world. 

Florence has been called the ** fairest city of the earth.'* 
She certainly is beautiful, yet one would never take her 
as a representative of the natural beauty of Italy. Her 
charm lies mostly in artificial adornments, — in gardens, 
palaces and many works of art. The city itself shows 
that there is a devotion to art there rather than to natural 
beauty. Art is the one prominent characteristic of Flor- 
ence. If one looks at the facts and considers what the 
Florentines have done for the arts, he will easily recog- 
nize why it is so. To state what they did for painting, 
would necessitate almost a complete history of it, after its 
revival in Italy, As it is impossible to give this now, 
the great advancements which they made will alone be 
noticed. To Giovanni Cimabue, a Florentine, is attrib- 
uted the revival of painting in Italy. To natives of 
Florence is due the honor of discovering the two sciences 
— the one of perspective and the other of correctly 
mingling colors. Again, Masaccio was the first painter 
who took his forms directly from life ; he consequently 
marked a new era in painting and was the model of all 
Italian painters until the time of Raphael. These great 
steps in the art of painting were due to the study and 
time the Florentines devoted to it. Such were their 
achievements that it is said of Florence in the 15th cen- 
tury, " She was one of the grandest art capitals of any 
age." The galleries at Florence fully show the admira- 
tion and taste of the Florentines for art. The collection 
of paintings there is, with one exception, the finest in the 
world. It contains the Madonna della Seggiola, more 
familiarly known as the " Chair Madonna,** — placed at the 
head of all Raphael's Madonnas by many of his admirers 
— and various gems by Michael Angelo, Del Sarto, Titian 
and others. One also finds there the world-renowned 
Venus de Medici, surrounded by various other remark- 
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able works of sculpture. One of the great masterpieces 
of all art is the gates of the Baptistery, etcecuted by 
Ghiberti, which were thus immortalized by Michael 
Angelo: '* They are worthy to be the gates to Paradise/* 
The possession of these gates would be enough to distin- 
guish almost any city. At Florence they join in the 
remarkable group of wonders and assist in designating 
her the seat of art. If now one but looks at the names of 
those whom Florence has claimed as her great men, and 
considers what were their contributions to poetry and the 
arts, he will no longer wonder, if he does now, why she 
is called the ** Art City.** Such men as Dantie, Petrarch, 
Bocaccio, Galileo, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
and Andrea Del Sarto, are enough to make all devotees 
of art honor Florence forever. Of Michael Angelo, 
Raphael said, " I thank God that he lived in the same age 
with me.'* Such a remark, coming from the great 
Raphael, shows what an influence the wonderful sculp- 
tor, architect and painter had upon him. To Florence 
too much honor cannot be given for her devotion to art, 
and praise must, in all time, be due her for her wonderful 
contributions to the artistic world. 

"See Naples and then die,** or as Hillard has it, 
" See Naples and then live.** A city with such a reputa 
tion as this may well be taken as representative of the 
beauty of Italy. Naples has always been remarkable for 
her devotion to pleasure. It seems to have ever been 
regarded as a city where everything was amusement, the 
place where there was a continual holiday. Most hap- 
pily situated, with a delicious climate, many baths, 
theatres and places of enjoyment of all kinds, it has been 
sought for years as the most enchanting city of Europe. 
The "bay of Naples** and the "Italian sky** have be- 
come synonyms of beauty. The surrounding country 
has aided much in securing for Naples its enviable repu- 
tation. Its scenery is of the most attractive character. 
Situated itself on the earth*s most beautiful bay, as it is 
called, with Vesuvius, the wonder of men, a little way 
off, raising its head to the height of 3,400 feet, and quanti- 
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ties of small towns nestling on the banks enclosing the 
bay, and with an atmosphere which greatly increases the 
eflFect of the scene, the natural advantages of Naples can 
nowhere be surpassed. Picturesque roadways lead from 
Naples to Sorrento, the *' garden of the world," to Baiae, 
and other suburban places, driving along which, the 
beauty of nature, enhanced by the artistic and pretty cos- 
tumes of the peasants, impresses one with the idea that 
everything has assumed its pleasantest aspect, and that 
he truly is in the " Land of smiles." 

Without hesitation, we admit that Naples embodies, 
more than any other city, what is beautiful in Italy, yet we 
cannot refrain from paying a passing tribute to Venice. 
The Queen of the Adriatic, with her winding canals, 
swift gondolas, her Rialto and Bridge of Sighs, she is 
unique. With her pathetic and in some parts brilliant 
history, she surely is an interesting city ; her oddities 
and fascinations make her beautiful. There is lacking, 
however, the variety and freshness of natural beauty which 
Naples possesses. Fascinating many a stranger by her 
quiet and peculiar life, there is left upon his mind an im- 
pression of remarkable beauty, and the picture almost 
persuades him to regard Venice as the representative of 
Italy's beauty. The desire to do so soon passes away 
when he endeavors to balance her attractions with those 
of Naples, and sees how incapable they are to equal them. 

Antiquity, power, art and beauty ! What wonder that 
this Italy is the grand resort of all travelers. It is here 
they find material to satisfy their most diversified and 
peculiar tastes. From the learned scholar to the idle 
pleasure seeker, all alike must admire Italy, and can 
never cease to glory in her remarkable cities, Rome, 
Florence and Naples. D. a. j. 



TO A SINGER. 

If you earnestly wish to promote 

Your talent, hear what I suggest ; 
You've given us many a note, 

For Heaven's sake, give us a rest. b. w. d. 
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YALE LIT. PRIZE ESSAY. 

By JOHN BLANCHARD GLEASON, Delhi, N. Y. 

WHAT are the principles of Puritanism, what their 
cause, what their relation to Art, and how far true 
Art must adopt these principles, — such are some of the 
questions which seem to come under this subject. Ques- 
tions, these, which it will be impossible to answer fully in 
the limits of an essay like this, yet questions to which 
attention may well be given by us, the children of the 
Puritans. » 

It does not come within my purpose to bring up the 
discussion of any special act in the political history of the 
Puritans. Already have paper and ink enough been 
wasted in the effort to maintain that such and such an act 
of theirs was just or unjust, considered in itself. And, in- 
deed, the face of the facts has been so often correctly ob- 
served and delineated by many in whose writings you 
may look in vain to find recognized the moral principles 
from which came these facts, that, where choice must be 
taken, it seems now preferable to act in direct opposition 
to these writers, and consider the motives alone. Cer- 
tainly, unless these are clearly seen, the whole character 
of the Puritans is unintelligible. It avails little to know 
that the term Puritan first appeared in the reign of Eliza- 
beth ; that long and bitter controversies arose, never ter* 
minated till the expulsion of the Stuarts ; and that the 
political party known as Puritan passed out of history at 
the Revolution of 1688, if the general principles of that 
party are ignored. 

It was in Britain that the Reformation took the deepest 
root. While it found there neither a Calvin nor a Luther, 
yet the truth it proclaimed fell into good soil and pro- 
duced as in no other country. Half a century after 
Luther's death, the spiritual impulses of the Reformation 
were dying out in Germany, and hardly able to keep their 
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place in France ; but in England they had gained force and 
strength, and in the Puritans were destined to attain their 
full development. 

Looking back at the beginnings of Puritanism, we see, 
on the one side, a church which had lost its hold on the 
world, a people who had made pleasure their ideal, who 
had adopted not only the forms but spirit of the Pagan 
religion ; that is to say, a pre-occupation with the present, 
a forgetfulness of the future. ** Enjoy !'' sings one of their 
poets, " Enjoy, for there is no certainty of the morrow." 
On the other hand, a body of men turning from all things 
else to the study of the Scriptures. Its doctrines lay hold 
of their minds. Their imaginations are filled with the 
vengeance of God and the terror of the Bible. With 
them, the eye of the Eternal is on all their acts ; every 
deed must be attended with this thought. This world is 
but the preparation for another ; all their desires must be 
withdrawn from the pleasures of this earth. And so the 
Puritan life was transformed, and what we call the ideal 
became the actual. These principles seemed, indeed, 
novel and strange to the world around. They, however, 
were not new to history. The founders of monachism 
avowed the same principles. Simeon Stylites on his lofty 
pillar would have justified himself by them. In this re- 
spect monachism and Puritanism are as adjacent points 
on a circle, but in others they are separated by the whole 
circumference. To flee from the temptations of a world 
destined to destruction, to spend a life of solitude and 
communion with God, seemed, with the former, true wis- 
dom. Therefore, men withdrew to the remotest spots, 
gathered to themselves others of the same idea — and we see 
the monasteries, whose history is for an eternal witness 
that, however pure may seem the conception, that which 
is contrary to nature cannot stand. 

Here, then, is the distinction. Where the monk said, 
'•Flee from the Wrong," the Puritan watchword was, 
*' Fight for the Right." All the difference in the world 
sometimes lies between these two conceptions of duty. 
With the Puritan there is but one thing to be done ; he 
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must protest against the rites that appeal to the senses. 
Away with fasts, bodily penance, indulgences and with 
everything that would substitute form for spiritual wor- 
ship ; he would have Christianity pure and undefiled, 
in the robe in which it came down from heaven, not in the 
fantastic drapery which tradition and credulity had thrown 
around it. He would have no mediators to prevent the 
direct intercourse between God and man. Instead ot 
reflected images of the Deity he strove to look on him 
face to face. Fanatics, these men, no doubt, but yet with 
a fanaticism far preferable to the indifference of the pre- 
ceding age ; men with eyes dazzled by the light of the 
truth. 

The faults of the Puritans are easily apparent. Many 
arose among them who considered the outward sign of 
principle more important than principle itself. Even their 
warmest admirers will now admit that their zeal was some- 
times intemperate. In their hostility to the errors of the 
Roman Church, they seemed to forget that there might 
be some good in its forms. Making this church the touch- 
stone of right and wrong, believing that the nearest ap- 
proach to simplicity and truth lay in the farthest remove 
from that church, they fell into the very error they were 
trying to shun. The church was deprived of images and 
made barren of every adornment; all the grand ritualof 
the mediaeval church was banished. God looketh on the 
heart, and is not to be worshipped with beautiful churches, 
merely ; in sacrifice and burnt offering he taketh no pleas- 
ure. Such was the theory. But in practice, a great num- 
ber of the Puritans, I would not say all, proclaimed that 
He is to be worshipped with what has been called " an 
ostentatious simplicity, a nasal twang, whining hymns and 
scriptural quotations in all times and places.'' Here is a 
ritualism, which, lacking every element of beauty, is more 
to be condemned than any other. 

The great objection to the Puritans, that they took too 
narrow a view of life and were too intolerant, Shakespeare 
has exactly hit upon in the indignant words of Sir Toby 
to the somewhat puritanical Malvolio : ** Dost thou think, 

II 
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because thou art pious, that there shall be no more cakes 
and ale ?'* And certainly we must admit, that though the 
Puritan saw a part of the truth with clear eyes, he did not 
see it all. Life, even the inner life, is broader than the 
Puritan thought. We may justly ask for a more tolerant 
view of nature and religion than Puritanism has allowed, 
than even Bunyan, its great exponent, has painted. There 
may have been some good in Talkative with all his folly 
and love for the ale bench, and even By-ends might have 
something said for him. Yet with all this it should not be 
forgotten that, though these men did not at first recognize 
the true principles of toleration, absolute and perfect re- 
ligious freedom has followed as the natural result of their 
institutions. The leading principles of all our peculiar 
forms were established by the Puritan settlers of New 
England. Their system of a free government has existed 
for more than two centuries unchanged in all its essential 
features. 

All things considered, it seems that it may justly be in- 
ferred that the leading principles of Puritanism are — the 
simplicity of nature, the supremacy of truth and of moral 
principle, and of tlie ideal over the actual. All this — 
in Religion, in Politics, and in Art. The Puritans, of 
course, did not originate these. They themselves would 
have looked on such a statement with horror, claiming, as 
they did, that every tenet of their faith was contained in 
Holy Writ. But, by their earnest support of these prin- 
ples, they have made them their own. 

How by some these were so misconstrued as to give 
reason for saying that Puritanism was a synonym for 
anarchy and confusion ; how in Milton and Bunyan they 
shone forth with splendid light — ^this the diligent labor of 
historian and essayist has made familiar. Yet the relation 
of Puritanism to Art has been neglected, wonderfully so, 
if we consider the attention that has been given to its 
political and religious phases. It is generally ^aken for 
granted that Puritanism is hostile to true art. The rea- 
sons for this belief are not far to seek. If we take the 
common division of the arts into the useful arts and the 
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fine arts — meaning by the former, agriculture and the like ; 
by the latter, poetry, painting, sculpture, music, architec- 
ture — we shall find that the Puritan has always maintained 
the doctrine of the precedence of the useful arts, and has 
often done this to the injury of the others. Here in New 
England, where we have the results of two centuries of 
Puritan culture, the effects of this are best apparent. Go 
into any of our villages and you will find a people of an 
intelligence and religious feeling unsurpassed. They have 
secured their independence, both in Politics and in Relig- 
ion, and erected comfortable homes. There is, of course, 
the school-house and the meeting-house, connection with 
the outer world both by telegraph and railway. Every 
labor-saving machine will be found there, every improve-, 
ment is welcomed. In short, here is the triumph of the 
useful arts. The day of the fine arts is yet to come. 

In Italy, where the opposite view has prevailed, we 
shall find splendid churches filled with wonders of art, 
side by side with an ignorant and degraded people. 

How far must true art conform to the principles that 
Puritanism has asserted with regard to religion and pol- 
itics? With the Puritan the aim of art is truth, than 
which no higher ideal can be conceived. With the Pagan 
artist the aim of art was beauty. In the abstract both 
these terms are the same. Beauty and truth are then but 
different sides of the same reality. But the Pagan artist 
did not hold to this high conception of beauty, but, for the 
most part, limited his ideal to the perfection of material 
form ; while the Puritan idea goes beyond this, bringing in 
the representation of the highest spiritual truth. As 
Puritanism demanded in religion a return to the simplicity 
of the earlier faith, so in art does it demand the simplicity 
of nature. And justly ; for the highest culture is the 
nearest to nature. The first step in civilization is a depart- 
ure from nature and simplicity ; the last, a return ,to it. 
The Western farmer despises the forest and the s[iade. 
Not till the trees are felled and the ground laid bare does 
he think there is any improvement, any advance toward 
civilization. Look now at the English nobleman ; he has 
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laid out thousands and brought the best talent of the 
country into requisition — for what? In the effort to sur- 
round his dwelling with what shall seem like a simple, 
natural landscape. Here are two extremes. 

And so in Architecture this principle of simplicity is 
closely seen. The first riide houses are built in the sim- 
plest way. Hewn trunks of trees are set in the ground, 
and above them are rough beams supporting the roof. 
The most beautiful temples of Greece are built on the 
same plan. The trunks of trees are represented by tall 
and taper columns. The projecting ends of beams, now 
made smooth and regular, are seen in the Ionic and Doric. 
The most conspicuous adornment of the Corinthian is the 
simple board-covered wicker basket, in the midst of the 
flowering acanthus. Let anyone walk up Temple street 
and he will see how came the original conception of the 
Gothic cathedral arch. From such instances as these, 
many have been led to claim that the highest art consists 
in the most direct imitation of nature. This is, of course, 
in direct opposition to Puritanism, which is spiritual in 
its conception and asserts the supremacy of the ideal 
over the actual, and would represent rather the triumph 
of spirit over matter. The principle of direct imitation 
would, when carried out to its logical conclusion, force us 
to infer that a wax figure, being a nearer imitation of na- 
ture, is more perfect as a work of art than the finest statue ; 
that a stenographer's literal report of a trial is more artis- 
tic thanr the greatest work of Dickens, founded on these 
same incidents. A little reflection will show that, while 
we require in a work of art a certain conformity to nature, 
there is a too literal conformity which displeases, and, 
when carried out to its fullest extent, is so far from being 
true art, that we cease to recognize the result as a work 
of art at all. Again, look at a photograph of some object, 
and then at a painting of some master's, representing the 
same. We acquiesce in the beauties of the former; on 
the latter we look with delight. If, now, we examine 
into the difference, we shall find that the latter is a poem. 
The prose part of the photograph is omitted, or, rather, 
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transformed ; our minds are carried forward to the cen- 
tral idea, and the beauty of the whole comes upon us with 
wondrous force. True art is, in fact, creativ'e. It must 
use material facts, it is true, but it so blends and trans- 
forms them by its spiritual conceptions, that they no 
longer are material form but ideal truth. And so, long 
before Puritanism, Plato had said, ** That artist who, with 
eye 'fixed upon the immutable being and using such a 
model, reproduces its idea and its excellence, cannot fail 
to produce a whole whose beauty is complete ; whilst he 
who fixes his gaze upon what is created and transitory, 
with this perishable model will make nothing beautiful.'* 
And Cicero supported a similar assertion by the example 
of the greatest master of perfect art : "Phidias (Phidias 
lUe) when he made the form of Jupiter or of Minerva did 
not contemplate a model, a resemblance of which he was 
to express, but in the depth of his soul resided a perfect 
type of beauty upon which he fixed his look, and it guided 
his hand and his art." 

If these statements be true, then the truth of the Puritan 
doctrine of the supremacy of the moral and religious 
ideals is readily seen ; these are the highest conceptions of 
our nature. Most artists have always conformed to this 
rule. Their leading figure shows forth the ideas of the 
age with regard to moral excellence. They use evil and 
low characters either for contrast — to bring the leading 
figure into stronger relief; or, they turn our feelings 
against them to give pleasure by their disgrace. When, 
however, a man makes great use of such characters, as 
did Swift, they tend to disgust and weary us ; and when 
they occupy the first place, we are disheartened. 

As a near example of failure by deviation from the Pur- 
itan ideal, I would mention the picture in the Art School 
entitled "St. Paul.** The artist's idea of St. Paul is that of 
a rustic, ill-featured man. Whether this be a true concep- 
tion of St. Paul, I shall not stop to enquire. I do not ob- 
ject to the picture on account of that, but because this 
material idea alone is represented, and there is no spiritual 
life to the picture. I was astonished on being told that 
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this was the apostle when, on Mar's hill, he addressed the 
Athenians and said : ** Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly 
worship, him declare I unto you." For I once saw a man 
almost as ungainly as the St. Paul of that picture. He, 
too,' was speaking on a religious subject in which he was 
deeply interested. But as I looked at him I forgot his 
peculiar figure, at which I had smiled before. For the 
light of truth shone through his eyes and pervaded his 
every feature, so that the man seemed transformed. And 
I have thought that St. Paul on Mar's hill must have 
looked like that man. 

With Grecian art, though some of the principles of 
true Puritanism were seen by Plato, and carried out, to 
some extent, in the works of the most perfect artists, yet 
its pervading spirit was different ; its aim, the beautiful, 
confined it to the perfect imitation of material nature. Pur- 
itanism is the triumph of spirit over matter. The super- 
iority of Pagan art is in its performance. It attained to 
the highest perfection of its idea and passed away, leaving 
monuments -of art which, for technical excellence, will 
never be surpassed. 

The superiority of Puritanism is in its promise. Its 
triumph is to come in bringing art up to its spiritual 
standard. It proposes a more spiritual basis of character, 
a deeper humanity and a loftier conception of divine 
attributes. Lastly, Grecian art was finite, its end the 
pleasure of the creature. Puritanism is infinite and for 
the glory of God. 



♦ ♦• 



A DRAMATIC NOVELIST. 

WHATEVER else may be said of Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
it must be admitted that he is an original novelist. 
His method of thought and writing differs^greatly from 
that of any other writer of English fiction, nor is he, ap- 
parently, governed by the rules which guide the leading 
French authors. The best French writers are like the 
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best English writers in this respect, that, while they do 
not wholly disregard dramatic incident, they are ever 
ready to pause in their story and to discuss the mo- 
tives and results of actions; to critically examine life 
and character. Mr. Collins thinks and writes on far 
different principles. He rarely introduces himself; he 
creates characters who act their own parts and narrate 
their own tales without his interference. He Endeavors 
as far as possible to disconnect himself from the story ; he 
puts forward the novel and keeps back the novelist ; he 
asks us to consider the creature and to forget the creator. 
It is partly for this reason that I have called Mr. Collins 
a dramatic novelist, and I shall add still further to the 
definition by calling him a dramatic novelist *of the Eng- 
lish school. Let me endeavor to make my meaning clear. 
The drama of the Greeks differs very greatly from that 
of any other nation in one important particular — the 
chorus. Shakspeare, and the writers before and after him, 
who established the English drama and framed its rules, 
rightly came to the conclusion that the introduction of a 
chorus, similar to that in the plays of Sophocles, was for- 
eign to the English taste. The French classic dramatists 
are not truly imitators of the Greeks. They have adopted 
the chorus, it is true, but they have omitted its most im- 
portant characteristic, the interpretation of the author's 
meaning. Just as a great work of art impresses some 
great truth, just as beneath external beauty we may dis- 
cover hidden meaning ; so, in addition to the great beauty 
of the Greek plays, we find that the author endeavors all 
along to teach us some great truth, the chorus at the con- 
clusion informing us in half a dozen lines what that truth 
is. By no means would I be understood as even suggest- 
ing that great English dramas teach no moral lessons, that 
Macbeth, Othello, or Sir Giles Overreach are only stage 
puppets, who amuse us for a brief hour, but do not instruct 
or admonish. I admit all this. But the difference which 
I wish to point out is that the moral of the Greek play is 
written over it so clearly that all may read and compre- 
hend ; while the lessons of Shakspeare are constantly 
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interpreted by the varying intellect of the spectator. 
The English novel has, :n the person of the author, resus- 
citated the Greek drama, enlarged its province, and so 
mingled the chorus with the play that it is impossible to 
separate them. Very rarely can a good novel be trans- 
lated into a good play. This grand and noble prerogative 
of the novel Mr. Collins has by his method abandoned. 
He has followed the precedent of the playwrights; he has 
left out the chorus as interfering with the natural action. 
Nay more, he has gone farther than the playwrights; he 
has determined that the sphere of the novelist is at most 
no broader than that of the editor or legislator; some- 
times only that of the king's jester ; he administers small 
pills of reform, coated thick with the sugar of most im- 
probable fiction. / 

His novels are clever ; he rarely allows our interest to 
abate ; he leads us on from one event to another, and 
events the most improbable, but we are not fatigued ; he 
introduces to us absurdly eccentric and stupid people, 
yet we find ourselves in very enjoyable society ; but after 
we have finished the book and bidden adieu to our friends 
and acquaintances contained within its covers, we find 
that their company, while entertaining, is not of great 
advantage, and that their conversation, agreeable and 
bright though it be, is neither instructive nor of great 
merit. We are only diverted ; his novel has affected us in 
much the same manner as a brilliant society play — amused 
us for a time, but made no impression. Many great nov- 
elists are, to a certain extent, dramatic. They fasten our 
attention upon a series of pictures, they lead us from one 
scene to another, so that it would be possible for the 
reader to condense the plot into a few pages. But the 
greatest novelists are not those who frame the best plots 
or make the most skillful use of incident. I admit that 
this is a great merit, but it is not the greatest. Shakspeare 
is universally acknowledged as the greatest dramatist 
because he best understands human passion and sentiment. 
There is scarcely a soliloquy in all his plays which men 
have not felt to be true. He wrote with a matchless pen. 
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but this concerns not his reputation as a dramatist, but as 
a poet. But, great as Shakspeare was, he labored under 
a certain disadvantage in his interpretation of human 
nature. He was obliged to appeal to his audience through 
a third person. He trusted (as every dramatist trusts) 
the rendition of his meaning to the appreciation of the 
actor. Now all this is different with the novelist. His 
thought affects the reader directly. For the insight into 
his hero's thoughts and feelings, he does not depend on 
soliloquy. Many fine and distinctive touches of nature 
which the dramatist, by reason of the narrower limits in 
which he labors, is obliged to pass by, thie novelist may 
introduce. That fine passage in " Vanity Fair,'* for ex- 
ample, which Thackeray himself called a stroke of genius, 
where Becky Sharp admires her husband as he kicks the 
Marquis of Steyne, the dramatist cannot express. He 
cannot suppose that Becky Sharp would clothe her admir- 
ation in words, for she herself would scarcely acknowl- 
edge that she felt admiration. 

In reading the true novel you are identified with many 
of its characters. For the time being you live their life, 
you hope and despond with them. But the deceit of the 
stage is never so perfect. The greatest triumph of the 
actor is to make his audience forget that he acts. The 
novelist, on the other hand, can make you not only forget 
that his characters are fictitious, but, should you yield to 
his influence, can make you forget yourself. Both these 
great and notable prerogatives of the novel, the greater 
field for the analysis and exposition of life and character, 
and the greater power of illusion, Mr. Collins has abdi- 
cated. He never introduces one of those impalpable ex- 
pressions of sentiment which, to the bystander himself, 
would be scarcely apparent. He never throws around us 
the mantle of deception so successfully as to make us for- 
get our relation to his story. 

But, in his adherence to the dramatic method of narra- 
tion, Mr. Collins has abandoned more characteristics of 
the novel than those that I have mentioned. The novelist 
has this great prerogative, that he is never obliged to 
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hurry nor to omit. He can dally along the roadside of 
his story, can deviate from the beaten highroad and can 
adorn his work with many incidents and characters, 
which have little connection with the progress of the plot, 
but, shorn of which, his work would lose much of its 
beauty. I admit that dramatists have the same privilege, 
but not to the same extent. The limits of the play and 
the necessity which exists for centering the attention upon 
the main characters, alike confine the exercise of this power 
to narrow bounds. I admit that this very feature often 
renders a novel tedious, but this is the abuse of a com- 
mendable privilege and not its legitimate employment. 
The character of John Burleigh in " My Novel,'* which, 
though not important to the plot, is one with which we 
should least willingly part, is an example of the rightful 
use of this prerogative. 

Mr. Collins, on the contrary, does not make use of this 
license in the least. He directs us to regard solely the 
story which he has to relate ; he omits nothing which 
bears upon the story ; he inserts nothing which does not 
bear upon it ; he prepares his story as a lawyer prepares 
his witnesses, to relate nothing which does not refer di- 
rectly to the case in hand. There is much in Mr. Collins 
of the matter-of-fact historian. He writes like Swift, 
giving us his dates and authorities. He attempts, and 
with a certain success, to make improbability appear true 
by the semblance of reality with whichhe invests it. He 
is, as a rule, most successful with those characters which 
have to do with the law, with detectives and attorneys. 
He loves to examine into a case as a detective would, and 
he delights above all to select as his theme some abusive 
or unjust law. He has carried the severely practical, 
which a century since was made the leading spirit even of 
English poetry, to an extreme. The same contempt for 
imagination and for thought, barren of tangible results, 
which causes Macaulay to despise the scholastic philos- 
ophy, leads Mr. Collins to think lightly of a novel which 
is purposeless. His books are directed (as most English 
novels are) to the correction of some abuse. This pur- 
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pose is not a bad one, I admit, but the critic cannot take 
it into account. To him an author's production is a mere 
work of art. It is of no moment to hini whether a statue 
represents a pagan goddess or a Christian saint; nay, 
whether its influence is bad or good, chaste or the reverse ; 
it is the art he criticizes, not the moral effect. We are, 
then, of the opinion that the principles which guide Mr. 
Collins in writing a novel are faulty. We agree with 
Taine that the province of the novel is philosophical ; 
that the moral effect of a work of fiction is to be thrown 
out entirely in passing judgment as to its power. Nay, 
we go even farther, and dare assert that a purpose in a 
novel interferes with the true spirit of the art; that just as 
Calvinism, Protestantism has in the main served rather as 
a hindrance than as a benefit to the creation of pure forms 
of sculpture ; just as sensuality has to some degree aided 
art, so the desire to reform and the effort to preach, car- 
ried to an extreme, is detrimental to fiction. But, if we 
accept Mr. Collins* principles as just, we must admit that 
he is successful. He is sensational, it is true, but he aims 
to be so. In one thing we cannot sufficiently praise Mr. 
Collins, — his style. He writes Hn pure and vigorous 
Anglo-Saxon. He is rarely eloquent, but his expressions 
are well chosen. He employs words and idioms which 
belong to the language of yesterday, to-day and to-mor- 
row. He is, perhaps, not the most finished of writers, 
but he does not offend us with newspaper jargon. He 
has chosen the safe middle path, to write clearly and in- 
telligibly. The art of writing a good short story is un- 
common. This art we think that Mr. Collins possessed. 
He would have made an excellent writer of sketches. 
His ambition led him to a higher field, and he has made 
— an indifferent novelist. w. B. 
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AD ILLAM. 



^* iWt not impossible she, 

Who may divide my heart with me. 



Not mine the power to sound thy name 

In stately song or moving story, 
To gild it with the poet's fame, 

To crown it with the singer's glory ; 
It is not mine with honeyed phrase 

Of longing, or of love, to move thee, — 
My heart it's all before thee lays : 

Alas ! it can but love thee. 

Not mine the warrior's fadeless wreath 

Of laurels plucked in Death's grim valley. 
Nor sword, still dreaming in its sheath 

Of its last wild, victorious sally. 
Poor are the offerings that I bring ; 

I have no crown to set above thee. 
No laurels at thy feet to fling, — 

Alas ! I can but love thee. 

To feel the songs I cannot sing. 

To strive for fame beyond my gaining, 
To miss the joy, to find the sting. 

Yet smile, unmoved and uncomplaining ; 
Forever helpless hands to strain. 

With useless clutch, at heights above me, — 
Such is my lot, yet sweet its pain 

If thou wouldst deign to.love me. 

The song of birds, the sigh of trees. 

The last faint flush of evening tender. 
The soft caresses of the breeze, 

The ocean's smile, the sunrise-splendor, — 
With all I knew of sweet or fair. 

In sky or earth, my thoughts enwove thee ; 
Thy smile was heaven, thy name a prayer ; 

How could I choose but love thee? 

I love thee. In that word alone 

Lies all my claim to love returning ; 
And still must live, though hope be flown, 

A deathless love, a deathless yearning. 
Ah, couldst thou bend thy radiant face. 

Lit with an answering love, above me. 
What joy would gild my darkened days, — 

If thou wouldst only love me. e. w. s. 
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THACKERAY'S ESTIMATE OF WOMEN. 

VERY few novelists have so high and delicate an ap- 
preciation of the 'Character of women as Thackeray. 
Indeed, so profound and chivalrous is his esteem for a 
true, tender-hearted woman, that in speaking of the weak- 
nesses of her character, he hardly ever allows himself to 
indulge in the pleasant, genial irony of which he is usually 
so fond. He seems even to be no longer a satirist. Yet 
again and again we hear some one saying that this great 
author is invariably unjust to women. Charlotte Bronte 
was probably among the first to become dissatisfied with 
Thackeray's women. Judging of female character from 
her own nature rather than from observation, she thought 
that his conceptions were not sufficiently high and exalted. 
She was a judge of female character only in its rarer and 
more eccentric aspects, and not at all fitted to pass sen- 
tence on the types which Thackeray presents. Another 
charge of injustice is made with reference to his sketches 
of clerical character ; and although these two charges are 
not exactly similar, yet it would be well to notice both in 
connection, as they are frequently made at the same time. 
The clergy are never included in the regular dramatis 
personae of Thackeray's novels. When they are intro- 
duced, it is only incidentally and in order to fill up the 
details of the drama. He seems to speak of them slight- 
ingly, because he always satirizes the prominent failings 
of the whole body as a class, in some few chance charac- 
ters — a result of the minor part they take in his books. 
Thackeray rarely refrains from satire when there is the 
least real cause for it. He seizes hold of all classes and 
ranks of society with laudable impartiality ; and this very 
fact is the true explanation of the popular belief that he 
is unjust to women and the clergy. The novel-reading 
world can endure a minister in the traditional role of a 
wolf in sheep's clothing or in that of shining excellence; 
but they cry out, even the most intelligent of them, when 
one is presented endowed with a due share of the small, 
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petty faults common to ordinary people. The reason for 
this is plain enough ; they invest the character of a min- 
ister with the dignity of his calling, and imagine that 
this dignity is itself lowered when only the man's faults 
are attacked. The same thing modified may be said of 
the popular taste for female character. It is foolishly 
unnatural, requiring always vague extremes. Thackeray's 
women, however, have produced almost a revolution in 
the old-established ideals of female character. Since the 
writing of his books, a noble woman, however quiet may 
be her surroundings, can take her place side by side with 
the beautiful lady of the old romance. Thackeray never 
" pets " his characters. He frankly mingles virtues and 
faults. All his sketches are made from life. His women 
are such as can be met with everywhere. He attaches to 
their character no false and pretended reverence, but he 
has a genuine respect for them, based upon their true 
merit. All his female characters plainly show that he 
considers a tender, sympathizing heart the first great 
requisite of his ideal woman. Here is where the pure 
inner nature of the man makes itself most apparent. 
Thoroughly acquainted with human nature and capable 
of appreciating to the utmost all high and noble phases 
of character, he ranks nothing higher in his admiration 
than the kindly sympathy and tenderness of a pure 
woman's heart. He delights to narrate even the most 
trivial little acts of tenderness, and surrounds them with 
a rare simple pathos. Delicacy and refinement are always 
present in his women. They never lack either. When 
Harry Esmond marries Lady Castlewood, the author 
shows what a true conception he has of what is noble and 
refined in romance. His sentiment has none of the vul- 
gar glare of pomp and pageantry about it, but is perfectly 
real and unaffected. The two prominent characters of 
Vanity Fair are women. Here are contrasted their differ- 
ent influences. Becky Sharp is a plausible female adven- 
turer. She presents the anomaly of a woman whose 
moral nature is utterly base ; yet even when the reader 
realizes this he can fully understand the fascination and 
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charm which she exerts. Even while he condemns he 
admires. People are loth to receive such a character as 
probable — and this objection redounds greatly to their 
credit — because they fear that it is a reproach to all 
womanhood. Such an interpretation of it, however, is 
very far from what the author intends. He merely wishes 
to show what an insidious and powerful influence a fasci- 
nating, unscrupulous woman can exert on those around 
her. With what pleasure does he turn from Becky Sharp 
to Amelia, with whom she is contrasted. Amelia is al- 
most common-place — nay, her character is liable to the 
charge of weakness ; but her pure, tender heart, brimful 
of love and kindness, supplies everything. The author 
has drawn her as old artists did their madonnas, with a 
face expressionless but for the heart pouring forth from 
her eyes. Yet he esteems and loves her and endeavors 
to make all share his affection. He seems purposely to 
rob Amelia of all the advantages with which he endows 
Becky Sharp. He desires to show in what respect and 
admiration a woman ought to be held, whose sole attrac- 
tion is a loving, affectionate disposition. Thackeray's 
books have just as many women who are to be revered 
and esteemed as they have men. Yet no one can have the 
hypocrisy to affirm that he is unjust to men. He satirizes 
promiscuously but justly, and wherever he observes truth, 
even though mingled with simplicity, he never fails to 
bestow praise. He thinks with good Duke Theseus: 
** For never anything can be amiss when simpleness and 
duty tender it." 

Surely, Mrs. Pendennis and Laura Bell are women to 
be esteemed. How much superior are their characters to 
that of Pendennis. Yet Pen is a representative young 
man, with many fine traits. Their self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion make Pen's selfishness all the more conspicuous. 
Such tributes to women as these characters, ought, with- 
out doubt, to meet with the approval of everyone, coming 
as they do from a satirist. It may be objected to 
Thackeray's women that they are not sufficiently intel- 
lectual ; that the author underrates their minds and 
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believes in woman's inferiority. To this can be answered 
the fact that Thackeray is essentially a satirist of only 
plain, ordinary human nature. He chooses representative 
women as he does representative men. If we compare 
his male and female characters, this objection disappears, 
since it can be urged with as much reason against the 
former as the latter. Thackeray unquestionably recog- 
nizes woman's influence and power not to be subordinate 
to man. Lady Castlewood is the noblest of his women. 
If old Col. Newcome has a rival in Thackeray's novels, it 
is this lady. When the gray-haired soldier puts on a 
pensioner's gown and answers "adsum " in the chapel of 
Greyfriars, he thrills every heart with respect and venera- 
tion. He is sublime and merits all honor. But this lady 
often and again answers an "adsum" hardly less heroic 
and grand. She loves Esmond with all the devotion of 
her heart, but struggles most nobly against her love for 
the sake of a husband who excites in her breast nothing 
but contempt and aversion. She endures humiliation and 
suffering with the most uncomplaining fortitude, and never 
swerves from her purity and innocence. Esmond makes 
her tbe confidante of his love for her daughter, and raves 
about Beatrix's beauty ; yet the noble woman, staunching 
the wounds of her bleeding heart, smiles bravely and 
tries to give him all the sympathy in her power. She is 
so quiet and unobtrusive that her character is rarely esti- 
mated at its true worth. Yet the author's sentiment in 
delineating this character is exquisitely delicate and true. 
There is nothing false or strained about it. The lady 
seems to breathe before us, and all human as she is, pos- 
sesses attributes which should place her among the 
noblest heroines of fiction. Thackeray seems to be im- 
bued with the belief that human nature is about the same 
in men and women, and satirizes accordingly. In reading 
his books it should be constantly borne in mind that it is 
unfair to judge them by the usual standards. They differ 
most radically from other novels. Very few writers of 
fiction dare to mingle together, in a natural manner, the 
petty and great, the good and bad motives which make 
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up all character. The generality fear lest they may ren- 
der their characters undignified and weak in the eyes of 
their readers. Thackeray mentions incidentally a littlle 
fault or a little virtue, and immediately the reader has an 
acquaintance with the character almost intimate. Thack- 
eray tests all his dramatis personae most thoroughly. 
When we observe merit and worth in them, it is true and 
real. His women can never fail to be appreciated by 
those who study them. They look out upon the reader 
so kindly — their sweet, tender faces beaming with re- 
finement, sympathy and simple dignity. They are quiet 
and unobtrusive, but endow them with life — ^and they 
are women who will command respect, attention and 
devotion, place them where you will. H. R. B. 
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A THOUGHT OR TWO ON SWINBURNE. 

IN a criticism of the poetry of Mr. Swinburne, one 
hardly dares to speak confidently of its merits or de- 
merits ; yet there are certain prominent characteristics in 
both his thought and diction which can be justly consid- 
ered, and of these every reader, however dull his poetic 
sense, must be aware. 

To finish the perusal of a tragedy or even a short poem 
of Mr. Swinburne's is to feel the satisfaction of rest after 
hard and straining labor. From the beginning to the end 
rolls on ceaselessly a never-failing, never-resting flood of 
wild poetic fervor, fraught with unrestrained sensuality, 
passion and blasphemous invective. To keep pace with it 
tires and sickens ; yet so fascinating are the figures, so 
irresistible the music of the diction, that to stop is im- 
possible. 

The melody of the verses is most striking. So softly 
and musically do the words flow that one almost for- 
gets the meaning which the words convey. To this 
desire for harmony of sound Mr. Swinburne often sacri- 

13 
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fices harmony of thought, and piles up adjective upon 
adjective, noun upon noun, until the thought is well-nigh 
smothered, and sometimes even the sense is lost. Fre- 
quently contradictory qualities describe in one breath the 
same object, so confusing the idea as to form an enigma 
which ev^en Walt Whitman would despair of solving. 
More often, however, the words, beautifully chosen, lap 
one upon another and make a climax, beautifying and ex- 
panding the thought. All the wild freedom of his 
thoughts is wrapped in garments of fine-sounding words 
which half conceal the underlying foulness, making it less 
glaring by their softness and apparent purity. No pas- 
sion is too gross for Mr. Swinburne to clothe and deck 
out in broidered words, and no thought too impure for 
him to sing in low and modest tone. He emulates the 
license of the ancients, glories in their songs and godless 
gods, but leaves us in the mire and filth, disdaining to 
show a moral to his tales. 

With wonderful facility and grace are all his immoral- 
ities set forth in a pleasing and fascinating style, and pure 
must be the heart, and strong the principles of right, not 
to be contaminated by his " snake lips, stinging sweet." 
When he describes love, he describes not a passion which 
when controlled is chaste and ennobling, but the wild 
frenzied desire which spares nothing in seeking its own 
gratification. Such a desire does he picture, with soft and 
lying colors, in Chastelard and Charles IX, and Henry, 
and such a desire does he laud and strive to excite in his 
readers. When, however, he can for a moment tear him- 
self away from his darling sins, he is grand in thought 
and expression. Modern poets must vainly strive to 
equal the splendor of the semi-choruses and some of the 
choruses in Atlanta. The passion of Althaea, the devo- 
tion of CEneus and the grief of CEneus and Atlanta, are 
masterpieces of poetry. The whole play of Atlanta is 
the one work in which Mr. Swinburne showed the full 
power which he possesses, undisgraced and unpolluted by 
his sensuality. 

To read one of his other pieces carelessly, leaves be- 
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hind nought but a confused remembrance of " little red 
snakes/' " loathsome toads/* " blood-heated by love as if 
by wine/* and expressions unfit for repetition when sepa- 
rated from the splendid figures in the context. To read 
them carefully discloses more of their poetic beauty, but 
sickens, wearies one with constant harping on one subject. 
It almost seems as if the tales, the plots, the poems were 
but the different settings of one stone, a diamond, per- 
haps, but very black and apt to soil. Chastelard is held 
up for our admiration ; he is the center of most charming 
pictures, and, by endowing this creature with wit and 
talents, Mr. Swinburne enlists in his behalf the sympa- 
thies of the reader, whose mind, excited and flushed by 
fervid description and gorgeous imagery, is in a fit condi- 
tion for the reception of such a sentiment as this outburst 
of fevered folly : — 

" Now, if God would, 
Doubtless he might take pity on my soul 
To give me three clear hours, and then red hell 
Snare me for ever." 

This contempt of God and death sounds well in a lover of 
sunny France, no doubt, but Chastelard loses all sym- 
pathy when Mr. Swinburne makes him so recklessly sac- 
rifice his whole life to gratify a love which is painted as 
pure and chaste, but which is the unreasoning desire of 
his animal nature. It seems to be a pet fancy of the poet 
that two things in life are only worth living for, to love 
and to blaspheme. Of the first there has been abundant 
illustration ; the second, a chorus from Atlanta will suffi- 
ciently show : — 

'* The lord of love and loathing and of strife, 
Who gives a star and takes a sun away ; 
* ♦ * # ♦ 

Smites without sword and scourges without rod 
The supreme evil, God." 

Everywhere, coupled with the love in which Mr. Swin- 
burne gloats, is found his atheism ; the atheism of a 
schoolboy or a libertine ; of whom the one denies God's 
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existence because he thinks it very clever ; the other, be- 
cause the existence of a just God is an obstacle in the path 
of his lawless selfishness. Thus vainly does he endeavor 
to reconcile right and wrong by removing what he con- 
siders the barrier between them. In the delineation of 
some of his characters Mr. Swinburne is magnificent ; in 
others he develops only one trait, making them poor mono- 
maniacs, or, like Chastelard, crazy fools. Denise and the 
Queen Mother — the gentle heart, the sense of justice of 
the one ; the cruel heartlessness, the death-dealing fanati- 
cism of the other — are but rendered more striking by the 
naturalness of their other qualities. Charles is shown, as 
he was, weak and vacillating, childish and sensual, but 
with here and there a glimpse of a better nature striving 
vainly in opposition to his mother, for the salvation of his 
friends at least. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, seems in the poem to possess a 
real existence, so true to her heartless, passionate nature 
is she painted. One can almost see her "supple ways of 
walking,'* hear her low laugh and watch the selfishness 
which prompts her every action. All with Chastelard 
can say : — 

** I know her ways of loving, all of them ; 
A sweet, soft way the first is ; afterward 
It burns and bites like fire ; * * " 

The scene in prison, when the queen comes to get back 
the reprieve she gave, shows with more skill and more 
effect than Mr. Froude*s facts and descriptions, the fickle- 
ness and perfect selfishness of her character. It is nothing 
for her to swear a love for which her own death is no sac- 
rifice, and in the same breath to ask her lover's life to 
make her own a little longer or less obnoxious to her peo- 
ple. Afterward she smiles and chats, yet sees the neck 
dissevered which her lips have often kissed. 

Eleanor, Rosamond, Constance, all seem to live ; even 
the poetry, the music of the measure, seems but the nat- 
ural outburst of their feelings. In creating all his female 
characters, Mr. Swinburne believes, and strives to make 
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us believe, that beauty and vice, ugliness and virtue, are 
inseparable. He has fitly chosen such heroines from his- 
tory as show these combinations, and no fault lies in the 
naturalness of his characters on this account ; but had he 
chosen a woman 

**Good and innocent 
Yea, the one thing good as God/' 

he would perhaps have been at a loss to know how to 
reconcile her virtue and her beauty. 

The minor poems, such as occur bound with ** Laus 
Veneris,'* are heaped together, the fair with the foul ; 
** The Sundew" with ** The Triumph of Time.** Most of 
them are unfit to read, even though not understood, yet 
all teem with a wealth of imagery, a splendor of descrip- 
tion, such wonderful power of conceits, that even the 
sickening effect of his ceaseless reiteration of one line of 
thought seems like the nausea from a surfeit of good wine 
— some satisfaction in it after all. 

Aphorisms, epigrammatic scraps of deep insight and 
wisdom, abound in all his poems, and are the breathing 
spells he gives the reader in the hot and wearisome chase. 
His works are full of sentences and thoughts, apt for 
quotation for the philosopher, the poet and the lover. 
Yet, with all its beauty, all its inspiration, Mr. Swin- 
burne's poetry is rather detrimental than beneficial to us 
all. No surer way can be found to corrupt the mind and 
inflame the passions than to quote or read Swinburne to 
another. He is fascinating, but treacherous ; sweet for 
the moment, but ever afterward like gall. It is this fasci- 
nation and sweetness — ** the fruit of golden exterior, but 
of interior bitter and dry as dust ** — which makes his 
poetry so dangerous. Its influence is so subtle that it 
weaves the net it binds you with, binding as it weaves. 
Strong principles, common sense and morality must needs 
be on the same* side to make a firm stand against the 
beauty, the grandeur, the uncleanness and the blasphemy 
of Mr. Swinburne. J. H. M. 
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LOVE'S CHANGES. 

I touched my harp, 

And heard its strings complain ; 
I touched once more, 

And lo ! a mellow strain. 

I plead for love, 

And heard a cold disdain ; 
I plead once more. 

And love began to reign^ 

But one misstroke 

Has snapped the fickle strings — 
One careless word. 

And love had taken wings. 

And now the harp 

Lies shattered on the floor. 
And notes of love 

Are heard, alas ! no more. c. m. s. 



• • • 



WALT WHITMAN. 

WE claim with pride that we are a peculiar people. 
In the yawp of the Bowery boy and in the polished 
sentences of our greatest orators, we hear the vulgar, yet 
distinctively American boast, " We can whip all creation.'* 
Those doubting the success of the Republic are asked to 
look at our wonderful growth and present power. 

American democracy must be considered an experi- 
ment. Grant that we are prosperous ; prosperity itself is 
dangerous. Elegance, civilization, " the advancing mortal 
ripening of nature, that which precedes the decay of the 
ruggedness of states and men,** must be feared. Immi- 
gration, suffrage given to the ignorant, the extent of ter- 
ritory, sectional jealousies, wire-pulled caucuses, the 
centralization of power, the sickening corruption of the 
press, the legislature, the judiciary, the necessary lack of 
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respect towards officials, the current cursed spirit of sen- 
timentalism, the tendency towards irreligion — these are 
most ominous to the republic, and point towards intestine 
war, and the Man on Horseback. 

Say that this is an overdrawn picture, that we are truly 
great, yet this fact, most degrading and alarming to a 
patriot, remains: we have no national literature, no great 
American poet, and no nation is sure of an abiding name 
until, her poet comes, who, studying her men, manners, 
history and religion, from them builds up a noble song 
that lasts for ages after. Judah lives not alone in her 
ever wandering tribes. Rome and Greece rest not their 
claims for immortality solely upon time-defaced statues 
and monumental arches crumbling into dust. In the 
entrancing ballads, gorgeous epics of the middle ages, 
we see the glories of feudalism and recognize the beauty 
of chivalry. 

In what one of her poets will the grandeur of American 
democracy be seen ? We have had charming verse writers, 
a few great orators, two or three novelists of high order, 
but has anyone sung the song of democracy, paid America 
the tribute due her? Alas, our writers imitate the old 
schools, sing the same old strains, and are dependent 
upon thoughts of aristocracy — nay, they are aristocrats 
themselves. 

What, then, are the essential elements of a democratic 
poem ? These can be best observed by looking at the 
requirements of aristocratic art. Aristocracy demands 
the utmost attention to form, established canons. She 
demands narrowness. Care must be paid as much to style 
as to thought. Delicacy in choice of words is a great 
point; of course, those of the blood must be the heroes. 
The lower orders are simply a brute mass, as the soldiers 
of the Iliad or the commoners of the Roman plays of 
Shakespeare, Pictures of low life are occasionally intro- 
duced, but to draw the contrast, or to arouse benevolence. 
Her poetry does not look forward to the future. The 
past, the present, they are sufficient. It is conservative, 
of a let- well-enough-alone spirit. As long as the upper 
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class was pleased, that was all her care. Now, the demo- 
cratic school abhors this spirit of selectness. It sees 
in the old woman, the boot-black, the fireman, subjects 
for an epic, as well as in the royal prince or the beggar- 
disguised hero. Each age being its own law-giver, forms j 
and rules are variable. It dwells upon the old, yet almost 
forgotten idea that nothing is greater than one's own soul. 
The greatest poet of this school has struck the key-note 
when he chants : — 

*' For you, pocketless of a dime, may purchase the pick of the earth, 

And there is no trade or employment but the young man following it may 

become a hero ; 
And I say to any man or woman, let your soul stand cool and composed 

before a million universes." 

We have had a few glorious democratic writers recog- 
nizing these principles, as Judd, Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
Channing, Emerson ; but where is our poet by whom pos- 
terity shall know us? 

Fifty-five years ago Walt Whitman was born. Brought 
up in out-door life, strong,, healthy, now a carpenter, now 
an editor, always one of the people, he became disgusted 
with our native literature, and thought that no poet had 
come forth to sing the praises of true democracy. With 
sublime egotism he said to himself, I will be the poet of 
this land. To fit himself for the task he traveled much, 
noting the customs of our States. He studied carefully 
our politics and government. He read the literature of 
all lands, giving especial attention to the Greek drama. 
Homer, and the Bible. In 1855 the fruit of his work 
appeared, a thin book, set in type and published by him- 
self. " Leaves of Grass*' was for a time thought to be the 
ravings of a madman. It was Called, at once, gross, yet 
mystical, superficial and deep, as thougJi a New York 
firemarn had absorbed the transcendentalism of the Dial, 
and had expressed it in his own brawny language. Sud- 
denly Emerson wrote a letter, thanking the author for 
his book, calling it ** the most extraordinary piece of wit 
and wisdom that America had yet produced,** greeting 
him *'at the beginning of a great career which yet must 
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have had a long foreground/* Emerson rarely praises. 
To no one except perhaps to Carlyle had he written in 
such language. 

Twenty years have passed, and Whitman has been 
steadily gaining a hearing; but not until of late has he 
really been recognized as an American author. Yet his 
influence has been felt; he has founded a school; and 
to-day, by many of English, German and Scandinavian 
critics he is called the foremost poet of America and the 
leader of the future epoch of literature. 

Let us look at " Leaves of Grass." It is certainly a won- 
derful book in whatever light it is viewed. It excites, 
arouses some, disgusts and wearies others. Many regard 
the auth'or as obscene and an inflated Tupper, while others 
with Thoreau say, "After all, he suggests something more 
than human.** Whitman's aim is to build up a noble 
republic ; and as a step towards this he sings of Person- 
ality and Adhesiveness. The ideal democrat is a strong, 
healthy, sincere, simple man, one who recognizes the 
claims of others to equality as just, one who realizes the 
rule of divine laws, one who hates meanness and impurity. 
The physical degeneracy of our women is a most alarming 
fact to the well-wisher of our land. Whitman winds up 
his noble description of the great city thus : — 

" Where the city of the faithfulest friends stands, 
Where the city of the cleanliness of the sexes stands, 
Where the city of the healthiest fathers stands. 
Where the city of the best-bodied mothers stands, 
There the great city stands." 

Athletic parents and a brawny race will be the result. 
The human body must be carefully taken care of and 
given fair play. Hence the causes of Whitman's glorifi- 
cation of the body. He almost places it on a par with 
the soul. He adores his own mysterious frame. Me is 
never tired of singing its wonders; to him every organ 
and attribute is hearty and clean. 

We have not yet put away the mediaeval doctrines in 
regard to the inherent uncleanliness of the body. In the 

14 
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"Mirror of S. Edmund*' we find such words as : "As to thy 
body thou art viler than muck. If thou say that thou 
lovest thy father and thy mother because thou art of their 
blood and flesh gotten, so are the worms that come from 
them day by day.*' These opinions prevail much at this 
late day, and therefore we find some accusing Whitman 
of obscenity. Now, no one asserts more nobly than the 
author of ** Leaves of Grass** the beauty of cleanliness. 
His most daring descriptions are those of a healthy man 
having as fresh and beautifully innocent emotions as Adam 
when he walked the lanes of Paradise. Simple nature. 
No trace of gentlemanly lust, which taints one-half the 
current modern literature. Not half as offensive as Swift, 
nor as dangerous as Sterne, who is not content unless he 
hits your elbow and tells in an insinuating, half-hesitating 
manner a foul story. Yet many, who own the early works 
of Bulwer, and take their families to the poisonous plays 
of the period, cry out at the biblical- frankness of Walt 
Whitman. To an innocent person there is nothing of 
offense in that part of "Leaves of Grass** called Children 
of Adam. Let the reader consult "A woman*s estimate 
of Walt Whitman** in the Radical oi May, 1870. There 
are some words of J. J. Jarves in regard to some con- 
cealed engravings of Raphael and other Italian masters 
that seem so fit, I cannot refrain from quoti^ag them : 
" Even those emotions of nature which, with the common 
mind, are stained with ineradicable grossness, or a per- 
verted sense of shame and sin, are by their pencils ele- 
vated into a certain spiritual grandeur, showing the 
heroic aspect of physical needs, and demonstrating in 
their splendid way that, truly understood, God has made 
nothing unclean. The soil comes from man's heart, not 
from his hand." 

Personalities in America, athletes of body and of mind, 
are Whitman*s first aims. To bind together these person- 
alities and make the republic one, he sings the praise of 
adhesiveness, the love of man for man. He thinks that in 
comradeship rests the future of our country. This is to 
overcome the vulgar, grasping, selfish and material spirit 
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of our democracy. These two ideas, personality and 
adhesiveness, run through the whole book. They are 
the foundations on which he says America's future must 
stand. He describes his ideal republic, which may be 
realized. If it is only a Utopia of the 19th century, " il 
we are lost, no victor else has destroyed us : it is by our- 
selves we go down to eternal night.** Besides his grano 
ideas upon democracy, he deserves notice for his Nation- 
ality, his Imagination and Correspondence, his surpassing 
love of Nature, and his wholesome bracing cheerfulness. 
He sings not alone for America, he encourages and fra- 
ternizes with the whole world. His ** Leaf of Faces," 
*' Sleep Chasing,** " Walt Whitman,** are examples of his 
imaginative power. In regard to his love of nature, 
** Leaves of Grass** is Nature*s own work. Like her, it is 
simple, does not try to startle, nor convmce. In the 
author*s preface to the '55 edition he says: "To speak in 
literature with the perfect rectitude and insouciance of 
the movements of animals, and the unimpeachableness of 
the sentiment of trees in the woods and grass by the 
roadside, is the flawless triumph of art. What I tell, I 
tell for precisely what it is. Let who may exalt, or 
startle, or fascinate, or soothe ; I will have purposes, as 
health, or heat, or snow has, and be as regardless of 
observation.*' And Nature found her long-lost poet. 

But Whitman*s cheerful faith is one of his crowning 
glories. This is the age of burlesque. Everything is 
derided. Iconoclasm is at its height. Conversation is 
trifling and flippant. There is an appalling lack of sin- 
cerity. All literature is touched with morbidness and 
despair. Doubt rules supreme. But here comes a man, 
who, seeing sin and misery, does not sit down to wail out 
in pretty verses his petty troubles, contempt for life and 
scorn for the supernatural, but tries to help his fellow- 
man, is not ashamed of anyone on account of birth or 
poverty, cheers him in this world, and when the darkness 
of death comes, shows him that he is deathless; "that his 
orbit cannot be swept by the carpenter's compass; that 
he shall not pass like a child's carlacue, cut with a burnt 
stick at night.** 
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Let us look at three objections brought upagainst him. 
First, they say, he does not write poetry, because he does 
not employ rhyme or meter. The distinction between 
prose and poetry is becoming more and more difficult. It 
is probable that in the future poetry will be a sort of hys- 
terical prose. Rhyming, which Milton and Jonson con- 
demned in the strongest terms, will be abolished. As 
Ernst von Lasaulx says, there is no reason why the rela- 
tive duration of successive syllables in time should have 
been insisted on as essential to poetry. But Whitman 
has several times used the Greek meters with great effect, 
and at all times his sentences are well constructed. They 
have the interior rhythm, the rhythm of the horizon, of 
the western sky, the eagle's scream, the sigh of the pines, 
the surge of the sea on the sandy shore. Then again, his 
enemies say, he takes no one for a hero, except once, 
where, with shameful self-conceit, he sings of himself. 
They forget that the nation itself must be the subject of 
the democratic poet ; that the inhabitants are all alike, no 
one a particular hero. And in regard to his self-conceit 
(by which they mean he wrote a poem called " Walt 
Whitman,** with a good many ** Ts ** in it), they lose sight 
of the fact that he is singing through himself the song of 
democracy ; that for the time he is democracy incarnate. 
Then there are many who, never having read him, form 
their opinion upon what they see in the newspapers, and 
are never weary of deriding him. It has been the task of 
that much-to-be-pitied set of men, the newspaper critics, 
with a few exceptions, to misquote and vilify the author 
of " Leaves of Grass.** He has been represented by them 
as a libertine, sot, buffoon and lunatic. Much to Whit- 
man's credit, he never has thotight it worth while to reply 
to them. His work during the war should have silenced 
them. A clerk in the Department of the Interior, he 
spent three-fourths of his slender salary upon the wounded 
soldiers ; in his spare moments nursing them as they lay 
on their beds of agony, sustaining and soothing them at 
the approach of death. But these critics are men of 
whom Carlyle, speaking of "that Anarchic Republic, 
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called letters/* says : ** When your lowest blockhead and 
scoundrel (usually one entity) shall have perfect freedom 
to spit in the face of your highest sage and hero, what a 
remarkably free world we shall be ! *' 

But the question arises: is he a great poet? In Nou- 
veaux Lundis appeared these words : *• Formerly, during 
the period termed classic, he was considered the best 
poet, who had composed the most perfect work, the most 
beautiful poem, the most intelligible, the most agreeable 
to read. To-day something else is wanted. For us the 
greatest poet is he who most stimulates the reader's 
imagination and reflection, who excites him the most him- 
self to poetize. The greatest poet is not he who has done 
the best ; it is he who suggests the most ; he, not all of 
whose meaning is at first obvious, and who leaves you 
much to desire, to explain, to study, much to complete in 
your turn." These are the thoughts of M. Ste. Beuve, 
and I have quoted them not only to back up Whitman's 
position, but also to show the progress of the French 
school, that only a century ago called Shakespeare a bar- 
barian, towards the epoch of literature of which Walt 
Whitman is the founder. 

I know that in this short and imperfect sketch I can 
only give hints about the man and his book. I have not 
time to dwell upon the beauty of his thumbnail pictures, 
his realistic touches, his intense spirituality, his over- 
powering mysticism. The present generation cannot 
grasp its greatness. As you stand close to a painting of 
Turner's, you only see a wild mixture of gaudy colors, as 
if thrown on by a sponge or squirt; but stand back, and 
Hannibal conquers the Alps and the Elements, or it is the 
Brave Old Temaraire. So with Whitman. Not to-cjay is to 
justify him. As he says, he is a man, who, sauntering 
along, without fully stopping, turns a casual look upon 
poets to come, and then averts his face, expecting to be 
justified by them, expecting the main things from them. 
But by repeated reading the book must be appreciated. 

There are men who have the power of making you see 
with their eyes, of taking your body. With pilloried 
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Defoe, London's sad streets we walk. With delirious 
Poe, we whirl among the giddy throng of the blood-red 
chamber ; the sad, complaining strokes of the Ebon clock, 
beat on our ears louder than the wild strains of the waltz ; 
and at the touch of the Mask we are extinguished with 
the yellow torches. So Walt Whitman through his book 
becomes yourself; his mighty purpose comes upon you; 
the mystical charm of the book enwraps you. Then do 
you believe its author when he chants : 

" My songs cease — I abandon them ; 

From behind the screen where I hid, I advance 

Personally, solely, to you. 
Camerado ! This is no book ; 
Who touches this, touches a man." p. h. 
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NOTABILIA. 



WESTERN-COLLEGE-RHETORIC AND YALE-WRITING. 

In a conversation, last summer, with an undergraduate 
of one of the small New York colleges, he kindly ac- 
knowledged that, although the advantages of a small 
college are somewhat greater than can be found in a larger 
one — meaning, probably, that the advantages vary in- 
versely as the size of the college, — yet there are some 
good points about Yale. I forget what in his estimation 
they were. They may have been the eminent men in our 
Faculty — our fine buildings — New Haven society, — it is 
immaterial. It is enough that he admitted them. The 
inevitable feeling of inferiority which the condescension 
of such a student inspires when you meet him, was pass- 
ing pleasantly away, when he remarked in a sympathetic 
style, ** I have always understood that there is no oratory 
at Yale.*' I made no reply to the remark, and soon after 
left him. He was undoubtedly astonished, for he expected 
an indignant denial of such an idea. The truth was that 
I had nothing to say, for it is a question that cannot be 
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answered off-hand, — is there any oratory at Yale ? This 
is not an isolated case, nor are these ideas confined to ora- 
tory alone. In the papers of the western schools appear 
editorials claiming that at Yale there is little good writing 
and less oratory, — jokes whose point rests upon our sup- 
posed literary degeneracy ; and sometimes their little 
eastern college contemporaries suggest that, knowing our 
weakness, we are afraid to enter into any literary compe- 
tition with them. 

This is becoming tiresome. The matter is worth inves- 
tigation. What is there of a literary character that we 
do here? The Sophomores write two compositions each 
term on given subjects, besides three during the year for 
prizes, the competition for which is earnest. The Juniors 
write two or three essays or debates a term, and orations 
for the Junior Exhibition. The Seniors write five or six 
essays, orations for the DeForest medal and Commence- 
ment pieces. To the university is offered a prize of two 
hundred and fifty dollars for the best essay. We carry on 
two weekly papers and a monthly magazine. In Fresh- 
man year there is much literar}'^ work done in the secret 
societies. In each of the other years there is an enthusi- 
astically supported debating society, meeting once a week. 
The Lit. gives twenty-five dollars for the best essay, a 
prize which is highly enough valued to elicit eighteen 
carefully prepared pieces. That we care for these things 
is shown by the estimation in which we hold success in 
them. Excellence in literary work is the surest way to 
college reputation here. But I admit that there is no argu- 
ment in all this ; that the recapitulation is almost useless.^ 
Our intellectual western friends can justly say, ** It is the 
character, not the amount, of what you do, on which we 
base our ideas." Here is where our position is weak in the 
argument. I acknowledge it. It is absolutely impossible 
for us to prove anything to these men. The only standards 
of comparison which can be employed are the articles 
which appear in their papers and magazines and in our 
Lit. Those that have won prizes represent the result of 
careful work ; the average of the essays, the general lit- 
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erary culture of the college which produced them. Ad- 
mitting this, reading their essays and prize pieces, and 
taking them, as it is claimed we ought to do, as the stand- 
ard of writing, I can find nothing that at all resembles 
them at Yale. Their judgment is well founded. There 
is no oratory or fine writing at Yale, as far as they can 
know. So there can be no use in argument. That is the 
reason why I allowed my friend's remark to pass unan- 
swered. You can prove nothing about relative distances 
to a man who insists that an inch is longer than a yard. 
When that point is reached it is best to drop discussion. 
So I fear that our friends must remain unchallenged in 
their opinion. 

Yet, stop ; I said that I could find in none of our prize 
pieces or average essays any resemblance to this western 
literature. These are all the data that can be fairly used. 
Yet there is one fact which they must take, if at all, on 
mere authority, for it is probable that they will never see 
any proof of its truth, — that to my personal knowledge 
there are four men in college (there are no doubt others 
like them) who write and speak just as these essays 
read. I have claimed little for Yale thus far, so this 
should be regarded as candidly written ; candidly, then, I 
think that these four men would have made an exciting 
struggle for the prizes in that Intercollegiate Literary 
Contest held at Galesburg some months ago. In their 
literary style there is the same airiness of fancy, the same 
knowledge of the best authors, the same daringness in 
metaphor, the same elaborateness of sentences that formed 
^the charm of the successful pieces as they appeared in 
print. True, these men have not been very fortunate, nor 
are they regarded as our representative writers. That 
they exist here, is enough for our purpose. The next 
time that these western editors are tempted to write that 
there is no literary ability at Yale, let them pause a mo- 
ment, remember their unappreciated friends who are man- 
fully struggling to keep up the standard of pure oratory 
here, and leave the sentences unwritten. As for the other 
writing that is done here, the Yale style has its faults. 
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But whether it or western college rhetoric makes the 
nearer approach to excellence, we refuse to allow them 
to decide, nor will we decide ourselves. 

Yale has been blamed and ridiculed for not sending 
representatives to the coming literary contest between 
the colleges. One college, in a gentlemanly way, suggests 
that we are ** afraid to enter into any contests except 
those of muscle.** Go on, gentlemen. We are not play- 
ing "stumps,** so possibly your remark is slightly out of 
place. But, then, "You dare not,** is always a forcible 
argument. What difference it can make to these little 
colleges whether we compete with them or not, it is diffi- 
cult to tell. Certainly the defeating a college at which, 
as they claim, there is no oratory, could add but little to 
the glory of the victors. But they resolutely refuse to 
let us alone. We said nothing in ridicule of the idea — 
though the temptation was not slight. We merely de- 
clined to enter into the contest. 

Listen to a parable. An old and successful lawyer, with 
cases constantly occupying him, was invited by a number 
of young lawyers, some promising, some not, but all of 
them with plenty of leisure, to join with them in a moot- 
court. He wished them all success, but declined their 
invitation, because he found all that he could attend to in 
his daily duties. They began to ridicule him for not 
leaving his work to join in their play. 

For myself, I should prefer the position of the older 
lawyer. For ourselves as a college we are sufficiently 
occupied. To the other colleges we offer our sincere con- 
gratulations that they are to have an opportunity of par- 
tially obtaining that chance for literary improvement 
which their eagerness to enter this contest shows they so 
sadly lack at home. 

THE ART LECTURES. 

Only the other day a Senior of more than ordinary 
culture — one who has traveled much, and in the European 
galleries intensified his instinctive appreciation of what 
is good in art, said that a short time ago, while showing to 

IS 
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some ladies our Art Exhibition, he was not a little morti- 
fied at being unable to answer a question about the tech- 
nical merit of one of the pictures. Few of us, I fear, 
could have assisted him, for there is not among us that 
intimate and comprehensive knowledge of the essential 
principles of art-criticism that would make us connoisseurs. 
Yet to say that when we graduate we shall be expected to 
have a certain amount of such knowledge, is needless. 
For we all recognize the fact that there are things, from 
ability to interpret the cuneiform-inscriptions to a close fa- 
miliarity with Icelandic literature, which are not supposed 
to be included in our acquirements. Yet that we should 
know something about art is a reasonable demand, — one 
which we owe it to ourselves to satisfy. There are multi- 
tudes of books on the history and traditions of art and 
artists, but just that acquaintance with the technicalities 
and actual practice of art that will give us the elements, at 
least, of intelligent criticism, it is difficult to obtain. To 
meet this want is the aim of the course of lectures now 
being delivered by Prof. Weir. An artist himself, he de- 
scribes the painter, sculptor, architect, actually at work ; 
he shows some of the steps from the first design to the fin- 
ished result. A lecturer with a practical understanding of 
his subject ; a lecture entertaining in style ; a dainty lec- 
ture-room ; a refined audience — so pleasant a way of 
learning so valuable a lesson is rare. 

CASSANDRA AT YALE. 

The story of Cassandra has always been regarded as 
one of the most pathetic ever devised — a woman foresee- 
ing future woes, forewarning others, yet never believed. 
A more wretched life is hardly imaginable. Yet much of 
this sympathy for her has been wasted. If she was ever 
allowed to see evils that were closelv threatening, but 
were not to come to pass, she could not have been such a 
miserably unhappy woman after all. Some joy must have 
been mingled in her life. 

No — this is not a disquisition on the Grecian myths, 
nor an attempt to prove that Cassandra was one of the 
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eastern stars. These thoughts are suggested only by the 
fact that there is in the university at present one person 
who is supremely happy from just this reason — he saw a 
calamity threaten us and pass away. I said one man. 
It is a mistake. There are two. 

In the St. Louis Republican of a late date appeared a 
letter dated at New Haven, copied from the N, Y, Tribune^ 
purporting to give an account of a " Society Conflict at 
Yale.*' In this letter, after a short account of what took 
place between the Freshman and Sophomore societies, 
facts with which we are all familiar, embellished by gratui- 
tous eulogies upon the general character of the gentlemen 
who compose the membership of the Freshman society, 
appears this startling intelligence : ** A fair-minded mem- 
ber of the Sophomore class said yesterday, that unless an 
apology was made, these men would be in danger of their 
lives.'* By "these men," is meant the Freshman wielders 
of the tongs and hatchet. So it appears that we have 
narrowly escaped a tragedy at Yale. Two men knew of 
the danger — the writer of the letter and the confiding 
Sophomore. If they are not, they might well be, the 
happiest men in the college to-day. 

But seriously, what an act it is to send such reports as 
this abroad about our college. Yes, there was a collision 
between the two societies ; there was some anger shown 
on both sides ; there is serious fault somewhere. But 
what of it ? It was to the credit of no one concerned in 
it ; why should it be given more than necessary publicity ? 
There are some men to whom to have their thoughts ex- 
pressed in print is the consummation of happiness — a 
fancy that may be pardoned when these thoughts are 
platitudes. But when they are exaggerations, which in 
the impressions they give amount to falsehood, the fancy 
is far from harmless. In this case, anyone ignorant of the 
college would imagine, after reading the letter, that the 
common way of settling disputes among us is a close imi- 
tation of the border-ruffian style. The writer pictured a 
state of intense excitement as existing among the students 
about the matter. Perhaps there was such excitement, 
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but it was of that peculiar kind known in newspaper 
reports as "smothered." A few jokes at the clubs the 
next day, a few surmises as to the course the Faculty 
would adopt, and the greater part of the students thought 
no more about it. Evil enough has been done in the past 
by newspaper distortions and inventions of cruelties, 
hazing, and initiations practiced in our college. Items 
thoughtlessly published at first, have become serious in 
their influences by additions and by inevitable misunder- 
standing. Shall there never be an end of this folly? 
Whoever was the writer of this letter, it is evident that 
he was intimately connected with the transaction he 
describes, and it is but charity to suppose that he wrote 
under passionate feeling, and so is hardly responsible for 
the full consequences of his act. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The Month Reviewed^ 

Extending from Oct. 6 to Nov. 1 2, has been just what the middle of a 
term always is — a period of steady work. Yet the diversions of the 
season are numerous and varied. Bat and oar may now at last have to 
be laid aside, but the windy, high-bounding, much-kicked football is cer- 
tainly quite opportune as a means of recreation. These are golden 
days, too, for those long tramps, which you must take for yourself in 
order to appreciate them. Some afternoon, when the autumnal haze is 
dispelled, go stand on East or West Rock, or better still on Mount 
Carmel, and, as you contemplate the gorgeous vista with its rich mellow 
tints, all bathed in the mild October sunshine — but we forbear. For 
description and sentiment of all sorts about the turning, falling leaves, 
their glories, their pathos, consult our list of Western exchanges. But 
as a truly rare phenomenon, one really worthy the ink-bottle of editorial 
rhetoric, we had expected to mention the total eclipse of the moon on 
the twenty-fifth of last month. Such a thing occurs, we believe, only 
once in some dozen years. Here in science-loving Yale, especially, 
what investigation of almanacs would there be, what a demand for 
alarm-clocks and Ulsters, what a rush for the Athenseum telescope ! 
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Sad was the disappointment. The moon was entirely concealed, it is 
true, long before the destined hour, but it was by clouds. The most 
zealous astronomer could gain no satisfaction by deserting his downy 
couch. Most of us, however, cared little, being much more deeply 
interested in such sublunary affairs as the 

Fall Regatta^ 

Which took place Wednesday, Oct. 17. It is no exaggeration to say 
that this was, in many points, the best ever rowed on Lake Saltonstall. 
Thanks to the energy of President Ferry, a good road has been cleared 
to the point and a commodious stand there erected. This is a great 
and permanent improvement. From the point the best view can always 
be obtained. This year, in fact, the high water rendered the opposite 
shore almost wholly untenable. The promptness, also, displayed in 
starting as advertised, was no less rare than commendable. It has been 
conclusively proved this year that, with efficient management, there is 
no necessity for the usual chilly waiting. The only delay experi- 
enced was due to the railway company, who were twenty minutes be- 
hind time. Accordingly, there was a general stampede for the train, and 
none of all the fourteen cars were reserved from tobacco-smoke for the 
ladies, who numbered more than usual. First on the programme was 
the Single Scull Race, between W. C. Hall, S. S. S. '75 ; J. Kennedy, 
S. S. S. '75 ; E. S. Burleigh, 'yj, and W. A. Ransom, '78. The latter 
led for a short distance, but it soon became evident that the real struggle 
was restricted to Hall and Kennedy. They turned together, and then 
Kennedy took the lead, which with most powerful strokes he kept and 
increased, finishing the course in 15.29$; Hall followed in 16.4^; 
Ransom, in 16.55^, and Burleigh, in 18.45. Injustice to Hall, who 
was the favorite before the race, it ought to be said that his new shell 
leaked so badly as to spoil all chance of his winning. During the whole 
afternoon the water was quite rough, and hence prevented any remark- 
ably good time in the two-mile Barge Race, also, which was, without 
exception, we think, the most evenly contested that we have ever seen 
on the Lake. The following crews entered: — Theological School, C. 
F. Morse, '75 (bow); H. M. Tenney, '76; S. J. Bryant, 'jj ; A. T. 
Swing, '77; O. D. Fisher, '75 ; A. J. Benedict, '75 (stroke); J. P. 
Peters, '76 (cox.) ; purple and white. Law Schopl, B. J. Shipman, 
'-je (bow); M. A. Butricks, '76; J. B. Ward, '76; C. H. Russell, '75 ; 
J. W. Wescott, '76 ; V. H. Metcalf, '76 (stroke) ; E. S. Rowland, 'yd, 
Acad, (cox.); scarlet. '76 Scientific, G. W. Smith (bow); W. M. 
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Newhall ; T. H. Linsley ; T. A. Vernon ; F. H. Foote ; C. L. Brace 
(stroke) ; G. L, Brownell, '75 (cox.) ; light blue. '78, F. B. Tracy 
(bow) ; H. Livingston ; G. E. Pollock ; J. W. Hill ; J. P. Clark ; W. 
C. Dennison (stroke) ; R. J. Cook (cox.) ; lavender. As the four passed 
up side by side their friends on shore enthusiastically cheered them ; 
but still more so when they came down on the home-stretch, almost as 
near together. '76 S. S. S. then drew slightly ahead and the theologues 
with a beautiful spurt passed the lawyers. In this order all crossed the 
line, making the following times: ^"^d S. S. S., 13.57; Theological 
School, 14. loi; Law School, 14. 17^, and '78, 14.27. The theo- 
logues lost a little at the turn by the slipping of an oar ; the legal bow 
oar near the finish unfortunately sprained his wrist and bent his outrig- 
ger ; '78 received no handicap, though, on account of the weight of 
their boat, they seemed to deserve one. Had these things been other- 
wise, the result, too, might have been changed. But at any rate it was 
a splendid race, and one without any fouling. Every lover of boating, 
surely, must join us in congratulating these two professional schools on 
the zeal and ability which they have thus manifested. We trust they 
will compete again next spring. Hardly had the throng of spectators 
recovered from their excitement, when the Shell Race began. Three 
crews entered this concluding trial : — '75 S, S, S., G. L. Brownell 
(bow) ; W. C. Hall ; C. W. Fenn ; A. E. Wemple ; J. Kennedy ; F. 
Wood (stroke); light blue. '75, H. D. Sellers (bow); H. J. McBir- 
ney; H. A. Oaks; T. R. Selmes, W. R. Richards; F. T. McClintock 
(stroke) ; scarlet. C. S. Mervine (bow) ; L. D. Bradley ; C. L. Alvord ; 
A. W. Cole, W. W. Collin ; E. C. Cooke (stroke). From the start 
'75 took a position in the rear, and steadily maintained it to the end. 
But the contest between '75 S. S. S. and 'yj was close and eager. The 
Scientifics had four men from the University crew, but two of them 
were more or less fatigued by the single scull race, 'jj on the way up 
kept somewhat ahead, but the boats turned almost simultaneously. It 
is a mooted question which was leading, when, about a mile from the 
finish, the bow oar of 'yy caught a crab and, his foot slipping, stove a 
hole in the bottom of the fragile craft. The water came in constantly, 
so that although 'jj pluckily finished the race they were all but swamped 
before they could reach the boat-house. We sincerely wish that these 
two crews might match their skill once more without any such untoward 
event. The times were as follows: '75 S. S. S., 19.34J; ^jy, 19.47; 
'75, 23.45. President Bushnell, '74, acted as referee and starter; W. 
W. Flagg, '73, as time-keeper. The judges were, at the point. Prof. 
Richards; at the stakes, Sargent, S. S. S. '71, Cutter, '75, and Kellogg, 
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^-jG, The regatta, we are happy to state, was a financial success. Sub- 
stantial prizes, however, were given, consisting of a silver cup valued at 
1 50, six silver medals, and, for the winning shell crew, six silver oars. 
To them, also, a generous friend of the navy, Mr. Famam, *68, pre- 
sented, quite unexpectedly, two very tasteful silk flags ; one, the stars and 
stripes, the other of simple blue. On this latter is to be recorded the 
shell time made in each regatta at the Lake. Should the same class 
ever succeed in winning these colors for three consecutive years, it may 
claim them as a permanent possession. But if boating has received its 
due share of attention. 

Base Ball 

Certainly has not been neglected. The games for the college cham- 
pionship have at length been completed. Some of the first were so one- 
sided as to merit little notice. But those chronicled in our present issue 
were all of them very fairly played. Oct. 17, '78 beat ^jj 5 to 3. 
Darkness stopped the match at the seventh inning, when the Sophs, had 
made five runs with only one out. The condensed score is all for which 
we have space : ** 

Innings, 1 234567 

'78, 2 00 1 o o 2 — 5 

^jjy 000210 o — 3 

The same day, as the Scientifics failed to appear, they were considered 
under the rules to have forfeited a game to '75, 9 to o. The last game 
of the regular series took place Oct. 21 between '75 and ^yj. The 
former were victorious, 14 to 11, and so received the champion flag. 
The playing was not evenly good. While the batting was excellent, 
the errors were many and glaring. '75 was of course open to chal- 
lenges and at once received one from ^jy. The match occurred Oct. 
28. '75 was much weakened by the absence of Maxwell,their catcher, 
but Patton filled the position remarkably well, considering he had been 
so long out of practice. ^jj played a fine game throughout, while in 
the third inning '75 did poorly, and worse yet in the seventh, which 
proved for them a Waterloo, Among the Sophomores, Bigelow espe- 
cially distinguished himself. Below is the score by innings: 
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But on Nov. 4, '75 succeeded in winning back her lost laurels — score, 
7 to 6. This seems to us the best game that has been played at the 
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Park this season. Both nines, of course, did their level best, and surely 
^'j'] allowed the Seniors no easy victory. It is very gratifying to see 
among the Sophomores so many promising candidates for the University 
nine. Four of the runs made by '75 were earned : 

InningSy 1 23456789 

'75, 30101020 o — 7 

^jjy 30200010 o — 6 

The Seniors, therefore, hold the colors and, as no class matches are 
allowed during the spring, will hold them on Class Day. Thus happily 
crowned is the base ball record of '75. The '78 nine have played two 
games with the Wesleyan Freshmen — one at the Park, Oct. 24, and the 
other at Middletown, Nov. 7. In the first, owing to some wild throw- 
ing and to some decisions which seemed (we are sorry to say it) plainly 
mistaken, they were defeated 15 to 14. In the second they won, 28 to 
1 1. The home and home match is expected to occur soon, probably in 
New Haven. Both nines possess good material, but do not yet play a 
sharp game, as the scores show. 

Innings, 1 23456789 

Wesleyan, 42021510 o — 15 
Yale, 14400002 3 — 14 

Innings, 1 2345678 

Wesleyan, 2120104 1 — 11 

Yale, 12 1 o 1 o 4 3 7 — 28 

The only other match to be mentioned is that between a picked nine 
from college and the T. Bs. of Bridgeport, on Oct. 7. In this appeared 
to be concentrated all the ill luck which we have so long avoided. We 
made as many base hits as the T. Bs., and twice, at least, three in suc- 
cession, but the score stood 14 to o against us. Without grumbling, 
however, at the umpire or the fates, we would simply say. Meet us again, 
gentlemen, if you please, in the spring, when the University nine is 
organized and in good training. Lack of practice was noticeable in the 

Athletic Contests y 

Too, of Oct. 31, but yet did not prevent their being a thorough suc- 
cess. The weather was cool, though not uncomfortably so ; the spectators 
were numerous, about a thousand in all, and not a few of the fair sex. 
The following programme was duly carried out, except that the heavy 
weightjWrestling was postponed until Nov. 4. The name of the winner 
is in each case placed first : 1. Hurdle Race — prize, silver napkin ring. 



► 
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Maxwell, '75 ; Morse, '78 ; Chandler, '78. Time, 20 seconds ; one 
better than at Saratoga. 2. Throwing Ball — prize, silver ball. Dawes, 
'76; Maxwell, '75; Phillip, '76; Seymour, '75. Throw 317 ft. loin. 
The wind was decidedly unfavorable. 3. Half Mile Race — prize, seal 
ring. Bowen, '78 ; Ayres, S. S. S. ^jj ; Tyler, ^-jj ; Brown, *j6 ; Wake- 
man, 'j6. Time, 2. 17 J. 4. Standing Long Jump — prize, calendar. 
Maxwell, '75 ; Cushman, ^jG'y Durrie, '76. Length, 11 ft. 3-Jin. 5. 100 
Yards Dash — prize, opera glass. 1st heat. Maxwell, '75 ; Webb, ^J^i 
Holbrook, T. S.; Dart, '75 ; Fleming, '76 : 2d heat, Davis, ^jj ; 
Whiting, '78; Hargadinc, S. S. S. ^yj; Hammond, S. S. S. '76; Hill, 
'75 : 3d heat, Betts, '75 ; Peet, ^jy ; Butler, S. S. S. '76; Ives, Law, 
'76 ; Wordin, '78. When the three winners made the dash together, 
Davis won in 1 1 J sec. 6. Running High Jump — prize, pocket book. 
Maxwell, '75 ; Peters, T. S. Height, 4 ft. 7 in. 7, One Mile Walk 
— prize, ivory-headed cane. Ely, '76 ; Hilton, '78 ; Dewey, S. S. S. 
'76 ; Jessup, 'j6 ; Jarvis, S. S. S. 'jy ; ^Ransom, '78 ; Durrie, '76 ; 
Beach, T. S.; Yeatman, S. S, S. '76; Cole, 'yy. Time, 9.30. 8. 
Hop, Step and Jump — prize, thermometer. Maxwell, '75 ; Grannis, T. 
S. Length, 41 ft. 3 in. 9. Quarter Mile Race — prize, pocket flask. 
Betts, '75 ; Sellers, '75 ; Whiting, '78 ; Brown, S. S. S. '76 ; Davis, 'yy ; 
Walker, S. S. S. 'y6 ; Trumbull, '76 ; Perrin, 'yy ; Cochran, '75 ; Hall, 
S. S. S.'75 ; Tyler, *yy. Time, 57 sec. 10. Wrestling (Light Weight 
under 150 lbs.) — prize, silver cup. Cushman, '76; McKnight, 'y6; 
Ayres, S. S. S. 'yy ; Walker, S. S. S. '76 ; Taylor, S. S. S. 'y6. The 
trials were for the best two out of three, with three different holds ; 
collar and elbow, side, and back. 11. Wrestling (Heavy Weight) — 
prize, silver cup. Fowler, 'y6; Hall, S. S. S. '75; Nixon, S. S. S. 
'76. 12. Consolation (Three-legged Race) — prize, leather medals. 
Butler and Hammond, S. S. S. 'y6; Jessup, '76, and Yeatman, S. S. S. 
'y6 ; Whiting and Ransom, '78. Distance, 62^ yards and back. 
Time, 2of see. The Presidents of the University boat, ball and foot 
ball clubs, Messrs. Ferry, P. G., Bushnell, T. S., Mitchell and Tilling- 
hast, '75, acted as judges and starters. The well-known Mr. James 
Watson, of Wilkes' Spirit of the Times , made a most acceptable ref- 
eree. The hearty thanks of the college are due to all these gentlemen 
for the successful accomplishment of this undertaking. It is now pro- 
posed to hold another similar contest sometime about the middle of next 
May, elegant prizes to be given if certain specified times, approximating 
to the best ever made by amateurs, are surpassed. The idea is not a 
bad one. Well- disciplined representatives could thus be secured for 
such a tournament as that at Saratoga this summer. Our athletes, too, 

16 
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will be stimulated to keep in good trim by gymnasium practice during . 
the winter. Having now done justice, as we may hope, to the most im- 
portant muscular interests of the college, we turn our attention to more 
intellectual concerns, such as the 

J. K, E, Convention^ 

For instance, held Oct. 14 and 15, under the auspices of the Eta Chap- 
ter, at the University of Virginia. This twenty-eighth annual gathering 
of "jolly ^, K, £*." was no less enjoyable than its predecessors have 
always been. Eighteen chapters were represented. Of the official pro- 
ceedings we can only say that they were eminently harmonious and sat- 
isfactory. The fraternity was reported to be everywhere in a flourish- 
ing condition. At the public exercises Thursday evening. Bayard 
Taylor presiding, H. T. Wickham, of Richmond, delivered the oration, 
on ** Progress and Reform," and D. B. Lucas, of West Virginia, the 
poem — both gentlemen memters of the Eta. The delegates then par- 
took of an elegant banquet at the Monticello House, where songs, toasts 
and speeches were prolonged until early in the morning. The Yale 
delegates were Day and Patton, '75 ; Dawes, Hyde and Lockwood, '76. 
The committee to award the 

Lit, Prize Medal, 

Consisting of Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), Lit. Editor of '41, 
Professor Packard and the chairman of the present Board, have, after 
long and careful consideration, made their decision. The successful 
piece appears in this number. The competition this year was unusually 
good, there being no fewer than eighteen who handed in essays. The 
titles, arranged alphabetically, are as follows : " A Glance at the Gre- 
cian Myth;" "Beethoven;" "Chivalry;" "Culture;" "Decline of 
the Florentine Republic ;" " Grecian Painting ;" " Les Mis6rables ;" 
"Love of Natural Beauty;" "Marcus Brutus;" "Necker;" "Puri- 
tanism in History and in Art;" "Shadow Worship;" "Tennyson;" 
"The Ideal of Ancient Spain;" "The Jury System," "The Social 
effects of Atheism ;" " Two Students of History ;" " Writings and 
Character of Oliver Goldsmith." This indicates a commendable lit- 
erary interest in college ; yet even more widespread is the enthusiasm 
now manifested for 

Debating Societies 

In the three upper classes. Oct. 14 Prof. Northrop met some thirty 
members of '75 and gave them a few practical suggestions as to the for- 
mation and conduct of such an organization. The following officers 
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were then elected: Prea,, J. Seymour; Vice-Pres., Atwater; Sec, 
Barnes; Treas., Cook. The first two, with the secretary, were in- 
structed to draw up a constitution and by-laws, as brief and simple as 
possible. It was also decided to meet on Monday evening of every 
week. The Junior officers for the remainder of this term are : Rodger, 
Pres.; Hadley, Vice-Pres., and Trumbull, Sec. This club meets every 
Wednesday evening. The Faculty have shown their cordial approbation 
of the whole movement by allowing the societies the free use of the old 
Linonian Hall. The Sophomores convene on Tuesday, and, notwith- 
standing the heavy pressure of regular college duties which is always felt 
during that year, they seem to be doing much good earnest work. The 
same can certainly be said of two other clubs. One of the city papers 
hails these organisations as a step toward the revival of Brothers and 
Linonia. But, with the present size and condition of the college, these 
substitutes are, in our humble opinion, far preferable to those unwieldly, 
though time-honored institutions. An efficient debating society of over 
two hundred students is now-a-days rather preposterous. Yet the value 
to every educated man of practice at college in extemporaneous speaking 
can hardly be overestimated. The proposal to hold during the winter 
some match-debates, not only between the several classes, but also with 
the Scientifics, the Theologues, or even the professional disputants of 
the Kent Club, appears to us very sensible. Such mental jousts could 
hardly fail to develop increased zeal and power among all concerned. 
One of the most noteworthy 

Items 

Of recent progress is the completion of almost all the stone work on the 
new Chapel and the erection of the roof. The Seniors* hopes of sitting 
there before graduation are considerably on the rise. The walls of the 

Peabody Museum, too, have reached the second story. The college 

pulpit was occupied by Dr. Harris, Oct. 11 ; Rev. M. S. Phelps, Oct. 
18 ; Dr. Bacon, Oct. 25 ; President Porter, Nov. 1 ; Dr. Harris, Nov. 

8. Besides enjoying a supper at the New Haven House, Nov. 

4, the A, K. campaign committee of ^jj have made a most praiseworthy 
disposition of a large part of the funds left over from the initiation fees. 
They are going to give this term two prizes of $30 and $20 for the best 
essays, and next term the same amounts for excellence in declamation. 
In addition to this they will put aside $300 as the nucleus for a per- 
manent fund, to be increased yearly, so that in time its interest will be 
sufficient to pay for these annual prizes. This is a step in the right di- 
rection. It will doubtless inure to the advancement of college literary 
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culture. Just before the departure for the Sandwich Islands of Mr. 

Baldwin, librarian of the Law School, the students passed appropriate 
resolutions thanking him for his uniform kindness and particularly for the 
catalogue which he has compiled. The University crew have unani- 
mously re-elected R. J. Cook as captain for the ensuing year. The 

word " Neo-Eboragensis " upon the pedestal supporting the sturdy rec- 
tor, sends puzzled Freshmen to Andrews' Lexicon. They don't get 

much light, however. Through the arbitration of Gov. IngersoU, 

the draw-tender's house on the site of our new boat-house is at last to 
be removed. The hinderance occasioned by it has been no slight mat- 
ter. The contractor is ready to proceed at once with the work. 

The fifth anniversary sermon before the Berkeley Association was preached 
in the Chapel, Sunday evening, Nov. 1, by Rev. A.^D. Miller, a Lit. 

editor and Townsend man of '64. The annual catalogue just issued 

is the best one we have ever seen — new type — total number of students, 

1031 — three weeks for Christmas vacation. A University Chess Club 

has been organized, with Hungerford, '75, as Pres., and Hadley, ^'jdy as 
Sec. The challenge for a single game from the Philidor Chess Club of 
Cornell has been accepted. President Porter attended the conven- 
tion of college presidents at Hanover, N. H., and the Seniors rejoiced 

in unwonted leisure. Bonfires are now the order of the day, or 

rather of the night, on the campus, and even within the tranquil pre- 
cincts of the Theological School. The foot ball twenty has been 

temporarily chosen as follows: Avery, Arnold, Baker, Bristol, Bushnell, 
Cochran, Davis, Ely, Fulton, Grinnell, Hall, McBirney, Peters, Phelps, 
Tillinghast, Trumbull, Wakeman, Wright, Wurts. The officers will 
not hesitate to make any changes which they think will be improvements. 

Preparations for the Jubilee are being carried forward vigorously. 

The stage has been put up and the committee of the Faculty are showing 
themselves able green-room connoisseurs. -^-^Sophomore prize composi- 
tion subjeqts have been announced as follows : 1. " Meditative Poetry." 
2. " Literary Merits of Jonathan Swift." 3. " Taine's Criticism of 
Richardson and Fielding." 4. "The Relation of Law to Liberty." 
5. "Emerson's Essay on Friendship." 6. "Labor Reform as the basis 
of a Political Party." 7. "The Assimilating Power of our Institutions 
and People." 8. "Poem on contemplation of the Heavens at Night." 

Here is a fine chance for aspirants to the class poetship of ^'j'], 

Brown, the mind-reader, has given rise to most extensive speculation 
among both Faculty and stndents. 
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MEMORABILIA OF S. S. S. 

The Fall regatta was a memorable occasion for the School. All must 
feel that 

Sheff, in Boating 

Has outdone even her own proud achievements in the past. Our record 
extends back to 1853, and has all along been duly chronicled in the 
pages of the Lit. No weekly paper was in existence until 1865. But 
never before, so far as we know, has this department carried off every 
prize offered in a regatta. We had a right to be hilarious — on the train, 
on Chapel st., and, above all, at the old Sheffield Hall during the even- 
ing. Speeches and bonfires were appropriate. Of the unappreciative 
city police we have our opinion. But joy and sorrow often come to- 
gether, and it is with sincere pain that we have to mention the death, 
on Oct. 9, by typhoid fever, of 

George Btewster Laflin^ 

^']'], His classmates attended the funeral in a body and fittingly ex- 
pressed their feelings in the subjoined resolutions : 

Whereeu^ It has been the will of an all-wise Providence to deprive us of George B. Laflin, 
our beloved friend and classmate, whose character, noble and unselfish, has rendered him 
dear, even in so brief a period, to all who had made his acquaintance; be it 

Resolved^ That as our hearts are saddened by this deep and untimely affliction, we still 

submit with humility to the designs of the omnipotent Ruler. 

Resolved,^ That in this their deep affliction we most sincerely tender our sympathy to his 
family. 

Resolved^ That we in a body accompany the remains to the depot. 

Resolved^ That in memory and respect for the departed the class wear the badge of mourn- 
ing for thirty days. 
Resolved^ That a copy of these resolutions be published in the college papers and sent to 

the fiunily. 

W. E. GARD, ) 

M. E. BELKNAP, ;S.CViwiw««<r^. 

E. YOUNG. j 

Much interest appears to be felt in the 

Sunday Evening Lectures^ 

Four of which have already been delivered : Oct. 18, President Porter ; 
Oct. 25, Prof. Lounsbury on "The Student's Code of Honor," the 
same discourse, substantially, which was received with such satisfaction 
year before last; Nov. 1, Prof. Lyman on "Perils to Character in Col- 
lege Life ;" Nov. 8, Dr. Harwood on " Conscience." The last was in 
the large hall, a change imperatively demanded by the size of the pre- 
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vious audiences. All the lectures have been of more than ordinary 
merit in practical as well as theoretical scope, and are receiving a gene- 
ral attention which it is gratifying to observe. The committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Lovewell, Miller, Lake and Belknap, deserve thanks for 
efficient performance of their duty. We are glad to see so much inter- 
est, also, manifested for the 

Sheffield Glee Club^ 

Whose membership stands as follows : 1st Tenor, Turnbull, Bradford, 
Watson,' Kent ; 2d Tenor, Johnson, Laisun, Martin. 1st Bass, Roberts, 
Pierce, Hine ; 2d Bass, Farran, Fenn, Russel, Mixter. At a meeting on 
the evening of Nov. 5, Turnbull was elected Pres.; Roberts, Vice-Pres.; 
Kent, Sec; and Mixter, Treas. The club, we hope, will give some 
good concerts during the winter, both here and elsewhere. Not the 
least of the 

Items 

Worthy of record is the fact that an S. S. S. foot ball twenty has been 
organized, with Brownell as Pres., Vernon, Sec, and Bristoll, Capr. 
Practice games every afternoon. Don't fail to come out when you can. 

In the last base ball game at Middletown, Riley, ^']'], made the best 

score on the side of Yale. The baryta mines at Cheshire were visited 

Nov. 4 by quite a large party. Numerous specimens, too, were col- 
lected during the excursion. A mild telegraphic fever has broken out 

among us. The Sheffield Debating Club is thriving under the admin- 
istration of Page, Pres.; Miller, Vicc-Pres.; Belknap, Sec; Handy, 
Holcomb and Browning, Committee. Mixter has been chosen Presi- 
dent of ^']'] and Handy, Secretary. The Freshman ball nine intend 

to keep in training at the Gymnasium this winter. High hopes are 

entertained as to the results of Prof. Marsh's Western expedition after 

fossils. The Seniors are wont to seek for specimens of dolomite from 

the old State House. A postal box has been put up on the second 

floor of N. S. H. As the weather grows colder. Lake Whitney is 

gradually deing deserted by our oarsmen gallant and their fair com- 
panions. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

German Universities. A Narrative of personal experience. James Morgan 
Hart. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. New Haven : Judd & White. 
Mr. Hart has made an entertaining and valuable book out of his 
student life in Germany. As a graduate of one of our own colleges 
he is in a position to judge impartially of the two systems of education. 
To the American who intends pursuing a course of study in Germany, 
this book will be invaluable. The lights and shades of the University 
life are faithfully drawn. The author's remarks upon the lecture system, 
upon duelling and upon the manners and customs of the instructors 
and students are very entertaining. The latter, he tells us, are irre- 
proachable in their conduct in the lecture room ; perfect quiet prevails, 
and only the voice of the lecturer and the scratching of a hundred or more 
pens is heard. Any rudeness, or disrespect, or noise, such as sometimes 
disgraces our recitation rooms, would be punished with instant, dismissal. 
This order during the lectures is the more commendable on account of the 
close attention required for so great a length of time, fancy what a "grind," 
if we might use the expression, it would be to any American student to have 
to listen to Vangeron — or to some one equally celebrated, for he is now, we 
believe, dead — for five hours, or to Ernest Curtius even upon the attractive 
analysis of Greek art for four hours ! While allowing that duelling is bar- 
barous and brutal, Mr. Hart thinks its effect upon the students in Germany 
is to restrain disorder and violence. By making each man responsible for 
his own acts, it enforces good manners and prevents outrages such as were 
once common among us. We would particularly recommend chapter 4th to 
all who are interested in this subject. The**Kneipe" house, those jovial, 
happy homes of beer drinking, music and song, are naturally dwelt upon 
with affection. Those who have sat around the table under a spreading 
chestnut, with the men singing their melodious songs, their faithful dogs at 
their feet and beautiful nature around them, will agree with the author in his 
rosy recollections of these "Kneipes." Songs written by Goethe, Uhland, 
songs rescued from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, music wild and 
gay, but pathetic, all mingle in one whole, never to be forgotten. But exam- 
ination day comes for Mr. Harte, with its hopes and fears, all of which are 
given in a charming style. He goes into the Hofrath's study in full dress, 
and confronts his examiners in their official robes. For three hours this 
searching examination continues. Cake and wine are served, and then the 
candidate retires to the ante-room to await his fate. Five minutes of 
intense suspense, he is re-called and receives the unexpected degree of 
doctor of laws. Murmuring a few words of thanks, he rushes to his lodg- 
ings, where another surprise awaits him. The house is brilliantly lighted, 
all his friends assembled, a great cake, surrounded by a laurel wreath, stands 
upon the table. A shout of " Herr Doctor" welcomes him, and with this 
pleasing picture the personal portion of the volume virtually comes to an 
end. The remaining pages, under the head of " General Remarks," are an 
analysis and comparison of the German, English and American systems. 

Lord of Himself. Francis H. Underwood. Boston : Lee & Shepard. New 

Haven : H. H. Peck. 

A novel of over five hundred pages, containing a story of Southern life 
thirty years ago, whose merits consist mostly in the fidelity of its pictures, 
and whose demerits lie in raking up again the ashes of the old abolition 
fires, whose flames ended in a civil war and the ruin of the whole South. 
Better never write a novel than revive bad passions and hot blood. 

The Old Woman who lived in her Shoe. Amanda M. Douglas. Boston : Wm. 

F. Gill. New Haven : Judd & White. 

This is a healthy, loving-spirited story of an unselfish old grandmother, 
who takes charge of a famil}' of six orphans. She is a poor and a hard- 
working woman, and lives with her little ones in an old tumble-down house 
which is called by them the "Shoe." Nothing can be sweeter than the love 
of this family. The scene in the old garret of the shoe, where the little ones 
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sit in the twilight planning out their future life, is a beautiful picture. Wild 
schemes these seemed. One was to be a " real lady," another to have a great 
ship. Hal was to have a greenhouse, another to be a great musician, and 
the wild one of the lot was to run away. This planning comes to be realized 
in the end, and after following the family through childhood to maturity, we 
leave them in the full enjoyment of all their childish dreams. Pleasing as is 
this story, it is scarcely suited to another atmosphere than that of our demo- 
cratic America, for nowhere else would the daughter of a day-laborer be 
likely to become a " real lady." Even here this is rather a startling advance- 
ment ; but none the less charming is this pretty story. Though written for 
the young, it can be read with profit and pleasure by all. 

Thurid and other Poems, G. E. O. Boston : Lee & Shepard. New Haven : 

H. H. Peck. 

The best that can be said of this volume is that it is neatly bound, well 
printed on tinted paper, and contains some very readable rhymes. Thurid is 
well written, but not at all original. It is an Icelandic tale of love and 
faithlessness, which has been often and better told. Ruth, the heroine of 
" Goodman John," the third and last poem, is a commonplace, naughty little 
girl who breaks an honest man's heart, is sorry too late, and goes and 
drowns herself! The poem entitled " Charity " really deserves praise. It is 
a charming sketch, pure and unsensational. 

Katherine Earle, Adeline Trafton. Boston : Lee & Shepard. New Haven : 

H. H. Peck. 

The popularity of the "American Girl Abroad " has secured in advance a 
goodly circle of readers for this, Miss Trafton's second essay in authorship. 
** Katherine Earle " is rather slight as to plot ; the characters are sketchy, 
and one of them, the Byronic hero, who parts his hair in the middle, is on 
the verge of forgery and makes love to several young ladies at a time, fails 
to command our interest or our belief. But for all this and for all him^ the 
book is a pleasant one, gracefully written, sufficiently entertaining, and pos- 
sessing a distinct freshness, which now and then surprises us with an unex- 
pected glint of humor. As, for instance, the good old "Mammy," who was 
ten years old when General Washington was made president, "And did you 
go!" "Oh, no, chile," and Mammy shook her head sadly, " de gran folks 
went wi de bosses an de keeriges. We on'j' blacked de boots what went." 
An epitome of human conditions in half a dozen words! 

The Frozen Deep. Wilkie Collins. Boston : Wm. F. Gill & Co. New 

Haven : Judd & White. 

Everybody reads the works of this favorite writer, but this stor}', though 
exhibiting the full dramatic power of the author, must disappoint all the 
admirers of Mr. Collins. The scene is laid partly in England, partly in the 
Arctic circle, and the characters are the officers of an expedition to the 
North Pole and an imaginative young girl. She fancies she is endowed 
with second sight and the gift of prophecy, but her more practical physicians 
call her " cataleptic and hysterical." She engages herself to two of the offi- 
cers. Naturally one becomes jealous of the other, and vows murder and 
revenge, but finally his better nature prevails, and the discarded lover dies 
in saving the life of the one preferred. The story was originally a play, and 
was first represented at the house of Charles Dickens, who together with 
Mark Lemon, Wilkie Collins, and others prominent in the literary and 
artistic world took part in it. The original play-bill of the performance forms 
an interesting, but sad page, for of the nine amateur actors, all choice spirits, 
but two are alive. 

The Reading Club and Handy Speaker, Edited by George M. Baker. No. i. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. New Haven: H. H. Peck. 

In the Reading Club the editor proposes to bring together a fresh assort- 
ment of selections, serious, humorous, pathetic, patriotic and dramatic, for 
readings and recitations. Each part will contain fifty selections. The pop- 
ular readings, " Curfew must not toll to-night," " How he saved St. Michael," 
etc., are to be found in No. i. The humorous selections are well chosen. 
A marked feature is the adaptation of dramatic scenes from standard plays. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Do yon remember Hogarth's picture of the distressed poet? The Mkyws 
on the third floor are either rehearsing the Herald canard of the disbanded 
Menagerie or concluding the games for the Hop-Scotch diampiondiip. 
That's all. Deproftmdis clamari. We have not seen the proof sheets of the 
Memorabil, and therefore our thunder's not borrowed. So we can say. the days 
are melancholy enough. Stop, don't throw us in the comer; really, we won't 
quote Bryant. But the great gaunt elms, deprived of their autumn foliage, 
the angular regularity of the buildings, and the di&ris about Durfee, make 
up anything but a romantic vista. 

But then, the debris tells of that fiibnlons new chapel, and we are interested 
Id seeing Hugh Miller O'Brien and Michael Angelo Reilly chipping stone 
in fierce rivalry, while Inigo Jones and company swear fiercely at Hugh and 
Michael if the dressed stone be not forthcoming. Patience, Inigo, my friend » 
abuse not the poor artist. If he only knew how he was cut up in PsychoU 
ogy, he would lag more than ever, weakened by the cruel taunts. Blivius 
thinks it looks like the ruins of Carthage, and strikes attitudes therein, 
hoping for some stray policemen that he may quote, **Go and tell," &c. 
But Blivins is strongly imaginative, and he has been to see Paris by Gaslight. 
At any rate, we can stand almost anything, as long as the masons don't take 
deliberate aim, but only fire at you off-band when they cast down some super- 
fluous stone. We laughed when we read Lucian. We are serious enough now. 

Talking of the weather reminds us of Ulsters. Had Carlyle only seen 
one, would we have had an appendix to Sartor Resaurtus. For surely, such 
a delightful combination of toga, pea-jacket and burnous was never before 
devised. What calm, proud satisfaction there is in belting your robe about 
you and striding away god-like, while its folds beat around you in rich pro- 
fusion. Such a garment, however, must needs have its disadvantages. One 
must needs be a philosopher, even a C3mic, should he wear one with 
success. John and his wife, from Brownsville, in for a day's shopping, will 
stare and point and giggle. Lord Dundreary, who measures tape 'round 
the comer and carries a fac-simile of the Kohinoor in the choicest glass as a 
breast pin, will assume a haughty demeanor as yon pass him by. Old ladies 
shrink gasping, in the most convenient asb-barrel, and tell their beads. 
Die Vernon thinks you effeminate, and Sauire All worthy says with much 
bluster and apoplectic emotion, " No sir ; we did not have such gimcracks 
when I was a boy, sir." 

And then one is so popular with the Gamins. It is almost as much a god- 
send to them as a Punch and Judy show, and they make the most of it. 
The other day we were walking toward Hamilton Park, calmly revelling in 
the garment in question, when a dozen small, dirty-faced boys, led by a 
smaller and dirtier-faced boy as fugleman, manned the fence as sailors roan 
the yards, and shouted " Shoot it," with depraved and shrill little voices, 
until the welkin rung. We came back on the horse-cars. We only wish we 
had the space to narrate how we spoiled an infant's progress in sense-per- 
ception by exhibiting our pocket in the sleeve. The poor thing thought it 

17 
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had satisfactorily settled the situation of pockets and seemed bitterly disap- 
pointed. 

Was it not the Rev. E. E. Hale who wrote that charming story, " The 
Ragman ?" We only wish we knew the original ; we would endow him with 
our exchanges, only reserving the dainty little papers and magazines ad- 
dressed to us in that right-angled, disjointed, triangular, fashionable hand- 
writing. As John Leech's gamin said, *' Woipen, 'cos I loves 'em." The 
Nassau Lit. ** screams out curses and shakes its little fist " over a statement 
in the last Memorabilia. After saying the statement was worthy of a pet-ty- 
po-lit-i-cal or-gan, it continues thus : 

** It (the Y. L.) says, * In the last few hundred yards Yale steered misera- 
bly. ♦ ♦ * This blunder in steering was the immediate cause of defeat.' 
* Miserable steering' indeed ! The fact is, however much she wants to shirk 
the ignominy of an absolute defeat, Yale was beaten — fairly and squarely 
beaten. It is childish to attempt to explain away the completeness of their 
chagrin, by alleging imaginary ' miserable steering ' as the cause of their 
defeat. No such considerations will soften the stern facts in the case," and 
so on. 

We intended no disparagement. We merely thought we were reiterating 

a fact that was patent to all that saw the race. If a simple explanation of 

unfortunate circumstances be the part of a pet-ty po-lit-i-cal or-gan, how 

does the Nassau Lit. escape its own stigma ? This is from the Nassau Lit : 

" A few days after the regatta the foot races came off at Glen Mitchell. 
Mr. A. Marquand of '74 gained the second prize in the hurdle race, and Mr. 
J. H. VanDevenier of '74 the second prize in the mile race. The former 
gentleman had the misfortune to stumble at the last hurdle and was beaten 
by four feet. Mr. VanDeventer had been suffering for several days with a 
severe boil on the knee, which very materially lessened his speed." 

Suppose we should say, "stumble at the last hurdle," indeed ; "boil on 
the knee," indeed. "The fact is, however much she wants to shirk the igno- 
miny of an absolute defeat, Princeton was beaten — fairly and squarely 
beaten. It is childish to attempt to explain away the completeness of their 
chagrin by alleging imaginary 'stumble at the last hurdle,' and a 'boil on 
the knee,* as the cause of her defeat." " Out of thine own mouth," &c. 

Indeed, this is an iconoclastic age. Did Bacon write Shakspeare? Who 
wrote " Beautiful Snow?" And did Dumont write Mirabeau's speeches? 
These are only a few of the subjects now busily agitated. And now another 
great man has fallen. Thomas Babingion Macaulay has been revealed as an 
arrant plagiarist by the Hamilton Lit. We are surprised that Lord Macaulay 
should have shown the weakness, at least, of appropriating from so promi- 
nent a production. We print the parallel pasages : 

HamUbm LU. I Oritieitm of Oroker'* AmoeU. 

In force of intellect, lagscity and morml courage, no ' Johnson grown old, Johnson in the fblness of his fame 
writer of hi* time could surpass Dr. Johnson. With the | and in the enjoyment of a competent fortune, is better 
history of no other man of that time are we more familiar, known to us than any other man in history. Everythinff 
Hif various literary worlcs, his great virtues, his peculiar ' about him— his coat, Ills wig, his figure, his Ihce, his scrof- 
preindioes, his insatiable appetite for fish sauce, his inex- , ula, his St. Vitus Dance, his rolling walk, his blinking eve, 
tingnishable thirst for tea, his trick of touching the posU as ' the outward sims that too clearly marked his approbation 
he walked along, his practice of storing up scraps of^ orange of his dinner, nis insatiable appetite for fish sauce and veal 
peel, the members of nis household, the color of his waiter pie with plums, his inextinguishable thirst for tea, his trick 
ud the name of his cat, are as well known to us as if we of touching the posU as he walked, his mysterious practice 

of treasuring up scraps of orange peel, * • his queer in- 
mates, * * the cat Hodge and the negro Frank, all are 



had been acquainted with the learned doctor from child 
hood. 



as lamiliar to us as the olgects by which we have been snr- 
ronnded from childhood.— Asoy*, Vol. 9, J\ig« 897. 



If the grand old man only had acknowledged it. But he made no sign. 
Surely the Hamilton Lit. has been very considerate to Lord Macaulay. 
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That is better than such twaddle as this. Tliis piece is signed Sc Sic. 
We think so. 

Can we no more the meek Freshman, 

Oot of his little bed. 
To dance for us the French can-can. 

Remove by hair of head? 
Alas ! these sports their coarse have run. 
Our hopes are dead, our pleasure done. 

The Iowa Classic has it to an alarming d^ree: — 

LET ME WORK TOO ! 

Death worketh. 

Let me work too ; 
Death undoeth. 
Let me do. 
Busy as death my work I ply. 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity. 

Busy at death, he should have said, for one or two more like that would be 
an overdose. We wish some one would " let him do." A nice thing in the 
butchering line would about strike him. 

We have got rather tired of this squib: **A chap who spent $1,500 to 
graduate at Harvard, is postmaster in Iowa at $24 a year. Where would he 
have been but for his Greek and Latin ? — Ex^ All we have got to say, is, if he 
could go through Harvard or Yale on $1,500, he gets enough salary to live 
in a style of airy magnificence. What is the use of hitting a man when he's 
down? The fellow who gave that bit of information probably added, 
" Look at me*' as the contrast. They always do.. 

We have received a copy of the Star for Sunday, October 25, in which a 
piece headed ** Hurrah for the Holy Land " is marked. Though not being 
accustomed to this style of thing, we suppose it is all right, and since the 
Hoiy Land is being hurrahed for, we say certainly, with pleasure. Hurrah for 
the Holy Land ! At the risk of good taste, we also wish to add a very little 
" Tiger ! " 

The Harvard Advocate has such a charming little piece of verse that we 
quote it entire : — 

THE PAUSE LOVER. 

The stars in baith my e'en he saw, 

Sae brent ao' saft their glimmer, 
But sin' he'll come nae mair ava' 

Their light may weel glint dimmer. 

My lips, he ca'd them roses fair. 

Weel, let the roses wither, 
For he will kiss them never mair, 

An' they will kiss nane ither. 

Might he but own my locks o' gowd. 

He'd scorn the whole world's siller. 
Oh ! wha's the lass wad na be proud, 

'Gin he said sic things till her. 

He claimed my love, — 'twas a' his ain, — 

Naught else had I to gie him ; 
But oh ! he's proved him fause, an' gane, 

An' ta'en my puir heart wi' him. 

That is exquisite. 
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. The Legend of the Lehigh Valley in the Cornell Magazine is a very excel- 
lent piece of composition. 

The Irving Union is dreadful. It must have an awful effect on the pQor 
fellows that set up type. These only, for they cannot escape reading it thor- 
oughly. The date, we believe, is correctly given ; that is some satisfaction. 

E. G. writes very prettily about " Naming the Baby " in the Packer Quar- 
terly. The majority of the articles are excellent. We wonder if E. G. could 
have ever thought of going to one of the western mixed colleges and writing 
such trash as some of the Fair out there originate. Never. We are a firm 
believer in E. G. 
Of course we know 

Way down the slimy lagoon, 

Who lurks for the infant quadroon. 

But we think these two are above the average alligator story. A Southern 

paper says : 

"A family in Florida lost their little boy, and advertised for him in 
a daily paper. That very afternoon an alligator crawled up out of the 
swamp and died on the front-door step. In his stomach were found a 
handful of red hair, some bone buttons, a pair of boot heels, a glass alley, a 
pair of check pants, and a paper collar. The advertisement did it." 

The second : 

"A Louisiana man puts a two-ounce can of nitro-glycerine inside of a 
chicken, tosses the chicken to an alligator, and that alligator does not trouble 
the bayou any more." 

What a satisfaction for the mother who haunts the gauges with her 
dusky babe. 

The Asbury Review is pretty bad. In an article entitled "At Random," by 

Prof. J. E. Earp, we have : 

'* Mahomet said, if I cannot bring the mountain to me, I will go to it ; and 
a sensible old man he was, even when he had fits and wrote poetry." * 

Very gratifying to the ci-devant camel driver. Now you think Mr. Earp is 

Professor of Rhetoric ; read on : — 

"And then how your soul leaps in admiration and ecstasy as crossing the 
English Channel, you look upon the beautiful bronze equestrian statue of 
Joan of Arc erected in the very place where the crazy Frenchmen beheaded 
herl Like a heroine she lived and triumphed, as a heroine she suffered 
and died." 

Oh, Prof. Earp ! How could you ! Unless we are very much mistaken, 

Jeanne d'Arc was captured by the English and burnt at the stake at Rouen 

in 1431. Mr. Earp may be Professor of History, or have some bold antagonistic 

views on the matter, or be rather weak on French inscriptions (we hope 

not, he is bad enough on English), any of these may explain away our 

doubts. 

•* If you have heard Miss Downy deliver one oration, you will want to hear 
her again. She comes upon the stage thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
her speech. She is brim full of it and running over. And she gives it to us 
so clear and ringing that we hear it even after the benediction is said, echo- 
ing and echoing, and — that is all ! " 

We should be afraid to meet her. We fear she is what is vulgarly termed 
"a gusher," and "all soul," or else fearfully belied. Drospical Miss D. 

The Archangel^ Cicero Hogan, editor, is a new one. It would have been 
hard luck on Cicero had he been named Hogan, and it is now hard luck on 
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Hogan that he is named Cicero. But even this can't account for the " poetry '* 
we quote from " Childhood*' : — 

I have traveled on land. 

Sailed on the briny ocean. 
But nothing have I seen 

Save strife, care and commotion. 
I have won many friends 

Who appear for the while good ; 
But from them give me back 

The dear friends of my childhood. 

Again from " The Bell " :— 

From the tall church steeple ; 

Alas, 'tis the dying knell 
Of a once proud people. 

Drearily, mournfully tell, 
O, dismal funeral bell. 

How much more elegant it would have been if they could have written it 
" sleepel " and " pepel." It's lovely as it is. 

La Fayette has a graphic and touching way of alluding to its alumni. We 
like the grim humor: 

" '74. Anderson is doing nothing. Bausman is assisting Anderson." 

McKendree comes to us with the usual conundrums. We gave 'em up 
long ago. Here they are : 

"What are riches? What is honor? What is education? What are ac- 
complishments ?" 

And while we are on the subject, we might as well remark, we have not 
any old relative whatever that is good at such, and they are thrown away on 
us. Moreover, we don't get out rebuses or publish charades or answer enig- 
mas. We can't do it. Neither are we incited by the High School who sends 
us a copy marked, offering a silver brick to any boy or girl who will send 
them a club. We don't like bricks, especially silver ones. We don't get up 
clubs, and if we did, we could not conscientiouslv impose upon fifty friends. 
We might manage forty-five, but seriously, fifty is too much. 

The advertisements in the Berkleyan are comparatively good. 

It is gratifying, however, to see aged men emerge from retirement and life 
their patriotic voice, and give their opinions of questions new and yet which 
smack of age : 

" Hallock, '74, writes from his home at Lake Grove, N. Y., as follows: 
' I have been young, and now am old ; yet have I not known the Era to 
make a better appearance than at present.' " 

We believe the earliest age for admission is 14, judging from the above. 

We should say the example was easy. 14 + 4=20. Venerable Hallock. 

The Chronicle is worried : 

'* The Senior class has a man who, when he gets a cigar and a broad-brim- 
med straw hat on, bears a striking resemblance to Pres. Grant. — Yale Record. 
What does he get the cigar on ?" 

Knowing the "General," we say on tick. "Bills payable at the middle 
and end of each term." When he is traveling he gets it on the resemblance 
above mentioned. They ask no questions. 
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There is a college called Union somewhere in New York State. It has 
nothing to do with the regattas or the rowing associations. We did not see 
the college at Saratoga. We do not think he was there. But this comes to 
us with all its cruel insults in the Spectator: 

*' Yale vs. Harvard. — One of the unsatisfactory features of the regatta 
last July was the fouling which occurred between Yale and Harvard. Yale 
has been both loud and boastful in her demonstrations, and Cook, her cap- 
tain, has been lauded beyond justice. What merit in his crossing the ocean 
to sit at the feet of Oxford and of Cambridge ; and has since been untiring 
in his endeavors to lead a Yale crew on to victor)'. But he has failed." 

We don't object, but he is rather mixed in that sentence. " What merit in 
his crossing the ocean to sit at the feet of Oxford and Cambridge ; and has 
since been untiring in his endeavors to lead a Yale crew on to victory." 
My friend, join a temperance society or write " out of your cups." See how 
charitable we are in our construction. We have only a word to say to all 
those little colleges that are continually casting slurs upon Yale. The slurs 
are all the more contemptible since they are based on envy and ignorance. 
We are tired of such miserable little attacks, that are not worth noticing, and 
yet which the originators gloat over if they are not heeded, believing their 
articles invincible. They are very impudent without being witty, and only 
malignant without being sarcastic. Generally, however, they do not " rise to 
the level of our contempt," and we have been foolish, perhaps, to mention the 
subject. 

We never read Harper's or the Atlantic until we can get the criticism in the 
Madisonensis. 

Here we conclude, believing ourselves proven guilty of attempt, perhaps, 
when we add that we wish this practice of cutting and slashing was done 
away with. Not that anyone can say^ " That's a perilous shot out of our 
elder gun," but rather we believe we should encourage, not condemn. 
** Shout with the largest," said Mr. Pickwick. Volumes could not have said 
more. And we have shouted. As Bickerstaff has it — 

" Perhaps it was right to dissemble your lore, 
But why did you kick me down stairs." 

Our knowledge of chemistry causes us to add that the formula for the Lit. 
is now C.O.D., and we wish those who will, would bear it in mind. We 
suppose a few years hence we will smile at what we have written. We 
should frown if we did not, but at any rate, such as it is, it fills its place and 
that must be its excuse. Perhaps there may be pleasure to us all in such 
trifles, in after years. 

Like one who sadly musing, hears 

Sweet strains of music in the air. 
And so forgets his present tears. 

As pleasure sweet dispels despair. 

So shall we feel the Past still lives. 

And fancy Present Future still ; 
Through pictures Retrospection gives 

Obedient to the Memory's will. A. F. j. 
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We wish to call particular attention this term to our list of advertisers, 
and hope the college will consider it a duty to patronize them liberally. 



LIST OF ADVERTISERS. 



Benjamin & Ford, 10 

Bliss & Co., 2 

Bowditch & Co., 8 

Brown, Geo., 4 

Combination Tool Co., 9 

Crofut & Co 5 

Cutler, 8 

Dawson, S. H., 7 

Dudley Bros., 3 

Franklin. W., 6 

Hurle. T 8 

Kraft Bros., 7 



Lewis, Thos. C, 10 

Lockwood, C. F., 7 

Merwin, E. P., 12 

New Haven House 9 

Notman, W., _ 11 

RedclifFe, J., 6 

Richmond & Patten, 6 

Thill, A., 5 

Want & Co II 

Wilson, F. M., 4 

Walker & Co., 3 

Yale Dining Rooms, 6 



NOW READY. 

A volume of great interest to every college graduate and undergraduate, 
and of special value to those intending to study on the continent. 

GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 

A Record of Personal Experience, and a critical comparison of the sys- 
tem of Higher Education in Germany with that of Great Britain and the 
United States, to which are appended valuable Educational Statistics. 

By JAMES MORGAN HART, Ph.D., LL.B., &c., &c. 

12mo, OIiOTH, $1.76. 

For sale by all booksellers, and mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 
the publishers. 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS. 

Association Building, 4th Ave. and 23d St., New York. 



We are still able to recommend Dudley Bros, as the best supporters of 
this department of the Lit. 

While their next door neighbors, Crofut & Co., can alone satisfy the fastid- 
ious on the subject of hats. 

It is quite worth the price of admission to wander through the beautiful 
store of Benjamin & Ford, near the depot. 
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It is only a step from the P. O. to Bliss & Co*s, where complete satisfaction 
is given in the tailoring line. 

Those indescribable trifles which go to make up an elegant toilet can no- 
where be found in greater variety and perfection than at Lewis*. 

From our own experience we can recommend the furniture establishment 
of Bowditch and Co. on Orange st. 

Geo. Brown makes society pins of all kinds a specialty, and has on hand 
an elegant stock of jewelry. 

Cutler's picture store has established its reputation. 

Mr. Dawson has long been one of our regular patrons, and we are glad to 
say his stock of fruits has suffered no deterioration. 

Hurle hardly needs our recommendation ; whoever sees an absolutely per- 
fect pair of pants knows well enough where they came from. 

W. Notman gave the greatest satisfaction to the classes of '72 and '73. 

Of the New Haven House it is only necessary to say that it receives the 
entire patronage of the Lit. board. 

Anyone in want of a winter suit will do well to look in at Franklin's on 
his way to the Post Office. 

Lockwood's facilities for satisfying the inner man are known to all. 

Kraft Bros, deserve their reputation of giving the best goods for the least 
money. 

For a recommendation to Merwin, apply to any one of his customers. 

We extend to all the invitation to step into Redcliffe's and help yourselves. 

The position of Thill's new store is probably known to all by this time ; 
his style of cutting certainly is. 

Rtchmond & Patten seem to have profited by their change of situation. 

Want & Co. have a complete stock of optical instruments always on hand. 

The Yale Dining Rooms supply a need for reasonable and convenient 
board which has long been felt. 

We cannot speak too highly of Mr. F. M. Wilson. A suit from his estab- 
lishment will amply repay one for a trip to Bridgeport. 

Walker & Co. have changed their situation, and will give even better satis- 
faction than ever. 



Anyone who will spend a half hour in 
examining the style and workmanship of 
garments made at 73 Church street, will 
be convinced that they can do no better 
than to give their order for a suit of clothes 
to F. R. BLISS & CO. 
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DUDLEY BROS., 

Fall and Winter Underwear. 
Hosiery, Gloyes, Suspenders, Toilet Articles. 

All the Latest Styles of Neck Wear in 

SCARFS, TIES AND BOWS. 

NOVELTIES IN LINEN 00LLAB8 AND OIirFS. 

^P* Shirts ready-made and made to order at the lowest prices. 
Collars and OofEs done up equal to new for 30 cents per dozen. 
275 CHArEL STBEET. (Old stand Blair & Dudley Bros.) 

FURNITURE 

AND 

BEDDING 



IN THE 



We intend that everyone who looks in upon us shall call again. 

Large Stock, Best Quality, Ltcw Prices. 

WALKER & CO., 

CENTER STREET, I^EW HAYEl^, 00l!5"E. 
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GEORGE BROWN, 

No. 274 Chapel Street, 

Gives particular attention to the manufacture of COLLEGE SOCIETY 
PINS of every description. A long experience in this department enables 
him to offer superior inducements both as regards workmanship and price. 
Pins of the various Societies constantly on hand, or made to order at short 
notice, and in the very best manner. Also keeps on hand a splendid assort- 
ment of 

American and Foreign Watches, 

CLOCKS, of every description, 

DIAMONDS, FINE JEWELRY, 

SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 

GOLD PENS, OPERA GLASSES, 
AND GAS FIXTURES. 

Watches and Jewelry repaired by experienced workmen. 



FRANK M. WILSON, 



Merchant Tailor 



Stylish Garments at reasonable prices. 



MONET SAVED BT A TRIP TO BRIDGEPORT, CT. 



MAIN STREET, Opposite Wheeler's Block. 
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CROFUT & CO., 



No. 273 CHAPEL STREET, 



Dealers in Nobby Styles of 



Hats, Caps, Trunks and Bags. 



AGENTS FOR 



Messrs. Dunlap & Go's Silk and Felt Hats. 



jEsz^o '\r .bl. 



A. THILL, 

MERCHANT TAILOR 



— AND — 



aJENTS' FTJItNISIi:EIt, 

HAS REMOVED TO 

ISTo. 4r4rO OK-A^FEL STREET, 

Under the New Haven House, 

Where he will be glad to see all his old customers, and as many new 

ones as possible. 
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The Largrest Assortment; of Books 

In New Haven can be found at 

THE OPEN AIR BOOK STORE, 

296 CHAPEL STREET. 

»- STATIONERY, ETC, ALWAYS ON STOCK, 

RICHIHOIVD & PATTEN. 

STUDENTS K\M<rKY^ WELCOME. 

MEALS AT ALL HOURS. 

YALE DINING ROOMS, 

FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 

460 and 462 Chapel St., (opp. Yale College), New Haven. 



^ OPEiy riVTIL 13 O'CLOCK, p. m. ,^1 



GENTLEMEN OF YALE! 

Having had the patronage of the College and of the best families in the 
city so long, I am encouraged to spare no pains to give continued satisfac- 
tion. Special attention will be given in getting up spreads either for Socie- 
ties or in rooms. Every requisite can be supplied, the prices reasonable and 
all of the best quality. 

Friends visiting New Haven will receive every attention in our Dining 
Rooms, where meals are furnished at all hours. 

J. REDCLIFFE, 

400 Ohapel Street. 



WILLIAM FRANKLIN, 

Merchant Tailor, 

40 CENTER STREET, 

Whitii Building, - - -NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Sir>lVEY H. I>AAVSOIV, 

Dealer io 

Fruits, Nuts, Confectionery, &c. 

Also first-class Iiimoh Room in connectioo with other business. 
0~ Ohoioa Brands of impoitsd and Domestic Cigars a specialty at 

299 CHAPEL STREET. 

KRAFT BROTHERS, 

Merchant Tailors, 

26 CENTER STREET, 

NEW HAVEN, .... CONN. 

YALE SOCIETIES 



At 131 Chnrch Street. 
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! ! T. HURLE, ! ! 

COLLEGE TAILOE 



FALL OF 1874. 



A FULL LINE OF CHOICE IMPORTEp SUITIXG8. 

Fancy Coatings, Fall & Winter Overcoatings 
Fine Trouserings. 



A large assortment. Style and fit guaranteed. 



) 



BOWDITCH & CO., 

FURNITURE AND BEDDING 

72, 74 and 76 ORANGE STREET, 

N£ IV HA VEN, CONN. 



STVDEKTTS $!^HOVLD VISIT 

CUTLER'S ART STORE, \ 

No. 309 CHAPEL STREET. 

Pictures, Mirrors, Bronzes, Statuary, Rogers* 

Groups, &c. 

All elegant styles of Frames on hand or made to order. 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. 



ral. Lit. Aihn-tim 



Moseley's New Haven House. 



Recent additions and improvements make it one of the most delightful 
Hotels in (he country. 

S. H. MOSELEY. 



STUDEISTTSI 

GO TO 

Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor 

FOR ALL YOUR 

PRINTING! 



THEY MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 

CLASS ORATIONS, CLASS SONGS, 

CLASS POEMS, CLASS PROGRAMMES, 

And Cards of Every Description, 



